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If we are to reach all classes with 
the library we naturally know that we 
must become efficient, and we must 
render service. Efficiency and service 
are two words that have become al- 
most trite, and yet only a few years 
ago we hardly heard them at all. Com- 
mercial institutions, business, if you 
please, has adopted both words, eff- 
ciency and service, until today you will 
not find a progressive business house 
that is not talking “service,” and no 
progressive business can get away 
from the manager’s talks on “effi- 
ciency.” What the business world has 
recognized, non-commercial _ institu- 
tions are beginning to recognize. The 
business man when he met competi- 
tion found that ‘price was not the only 
means, or was not a sufficient means 
of meeting his competitor, and in seek- 
ing for a better means he found that 
instead of simply cutting the price of 
his goods he must put more quality 
into the goods. And then a little later 
he found that his competitor was doing 
that, and so he decided that he would 
render more service from his store or 
from his factory; that in addition to 
making a product he would help the 
dealer to sell that product. That was 
service. He would go beyond that and 
help the dealer make suggestions to 





*Read_ before the Indiana library trustees 
association, by the chairman of the N. 
committee of the A. A. C. of the World. 


his customers, and thereby render 
further service. And after they had 
gone as far as possible with this better 
service, they found they must discover 
a new means of talking to the public, 
and then they discovered what we 
commonly term “advertising.” 

Now, the non-commercial institu- 
tions, as I have stated, are also adopt- 
ing the same plan. We find the Gov- 
ernment advertising,—the Navy ad- 
vertising for men in almost circus 
style. Then we find the schools and 
colleges advertising. They have found 
that they have something to sell, and 
instead of waiting for the customer to 
come to the school they are going out 
and notifying the whole world that 
they have a school—something to sell. 
The Church has even awakened and is 
realizing that it has the greatest thing 
in the world to sell, and is utilizing 
modern methods. The churches in 
some cities have all gotten together 
and have agreed to buy advertising 
space once a week to carry their mes- 
sage to the public in general. They 
have found that it pays them. They 
say that these advertisements have in- 
creased the church attendance, that 
they have awakened new interest in 
the Church, or in religion. So that 
the Church, which we commonly re- 
gard as our most backward institu- 
tion, the one which we frequently say 
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is traveling by the old ox-cart method 
while other institutions are using 60 
horse-power automobiles,—the Church 
is coming to recognize the value of 
modern methods. 

Now we come to the library, and we 
find it is also utilizing business meth- 
ods,—not as much as those who are 
managing the library and studying its 
needs would like, but it is making prog- 
ress. A few are finding that publicity 
pays, and naturally the rest, as they see 
that these methods succeed, will apply 
them to their problems. Those who have 
the management of the library, will 
naturally analyze their problems just 
as does the business man. Members 
of the board of trustees of public li- 
braries really maintain the same rela- 
tionship to the library as the board of 
directors does to the big corporation. 
Now, when a corporation decides that 
it has a product to sell, that it has 
something to distribute, it calls its 
chief men together and then they bring 
in men who have studied the particu- 
lar line they want to follow, and they 
have conferences to determine what 
shall be their selling plan. It is per- 
fectly proper, therefore, for trustees of 
libraries to consider their problems the 
same way, for while you have no mer- 
chandise to sell, we in the advertising 
business speak of anything we dispose 
of as to be “sold.” He who is em- 
ployed sells his services to his em- 
ployer. He does not sell a commodity, 
and if you figured out a selling plan 
for the individual you would think it 
was far-fetched—but the individual 
has his services to sell. 

The library has a service to render 
to the community, and when we rec- 
ognize that fact we will stop to analyze 
our problem just as the business man 
would. 

The business man says that his 
proposition is composed of three ele- 
ments—the product, the market, and 
the distribution. When we stop to 
consider our proposition in exactly the 
same way, we say, “What is our com- 
modity?” The business man knows 
his commodity, we say. It does not 


make any difference if he does know 
it, when he determines a selling plan 
he divides it into component parts,— 
what the product is, where it is to be 
sold, and how. Our commodity or 
product is “service,” made up of the 
books and magazines which we want 
to get into the hands of the people. 
This service, as we go on analyzing it 
in the business language, has a ser- 
viceability, a quality to it. We know 
that there is not anything better for a 
community than what we have to offer 
it; we know that the community needs 
what we have to offer; we know that 
there is a demand for what we have to 
offer, and if we are honest with our- 
selves we also recognize the fact that 
that demand is not yet developed to 
its maximum. 

Then we go further, as the business 
man does, to find the price of our prod- 
uct. You may say there is no price, we 
charge nothing for our services,—but 
right there is the stumbling block. 
That sounds as tho what we offer is 
easily disposed of. But we know 
human nature, and we know it is very 
difficult to give away good things if 
you just make a business of giving 
them away. You know the old story 
of the man who stood at the end of 
Brooklyn bridge and tried to give 
away silver dollars, but no one would 
have them, and finally they got the po- 
lice after him because they thought he 
was crazy. But another man _ goes 
down to Brooklyn bridge and sells gold 
bricks hand over fist. Just because our 
product has no price is no reason that 
it is easy to dispose of. As a matter 
of fact the business man today, if 
he has something he wants to give 
away, tries to make the person ask for 
it, or by some other method render 
some service to get it. In other words, 
he finds that the circular or catalog that 
is simply sent out broadcast without 
any invitation from him who is to re- 
ceive it, is to a large extent waste; 
whereas if he can even get a man to 
sign his name to a postal card and send 
it in, he has performed some service 
and the business man is more apt to 
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get some result. Now the library, of 
course, does not require anything be- 
yond the signing of an application and 
the issuing of a card, but our product 
is not easier to dispose of because it 
does not cost anything. 

Then we take the question of com- 
petition, and competition is growing 
sharper every day. The strongest 
competition we have today, in educa- 
tional lines, in our literary clubs, and 
in our churches,*is the moving picture 
show. It is drawing from every lo- 
cality, it is drawing from every com- 
munity. You have to compete, there- 
fore, with some other people who have 
something either to sell or give away, 
and that must be taken into considera- 
tion when we analyze our product. 

Now, let us go to the second ele- 
ment,—the market. Where is the mar- 
ket for our goods? Who are the peo- 
ple that may benefit by our product? 
We find there is no limit other than 
a geographical limit, the limit of the 
community, to those who may use 
what we have to sell or give away,— 
excepting the absolutely illiterate, and 
possibly they might be taken in. Ev- 
ery man, woman and child in the com- 
munity is a possible user of our ser- 
vice. If that is the case we immedi- 
ately recognize that our opportunity is 
a great one, and if we are wise we will 
stop to determine how much of this 
market we are now reaching. How 
many of these users of our library 
service are we taking it to? I think I 
noticed in one of our recent publica- 
tions some figures as to the percentage 
using the libraries in some of our cities. 
Now there is a step in the right direc- 
tion,—to determine how much of your 
market you are now utilizing. You 
take the manufacturer who sells in a 
limited territory, who cannot go be- 
yond a certain limit, and after awhile 
he gets to the point where he says, 
“My territory is covered, what shall I 
do? I have reached the limit of my 
possibilities.” And then some bright 
chap sees that he could get more busi- 
ness out of that particular territory, 
and he says, “Are you getting it all?” 


The manufacturer thinks he is, but this 
other fellow says “Let’s see.” And 
they go down a list of possible buyers 
and discover they have only the cream. 
In other words, they have the business 
that practically came to them. 

Is that true of the average library? 
Is it now serving chiefly those who 
have just come in and asked for ser- 
vice? Has it recognized that there are 
a number of classes that might be cul- 
tivated and developed? Some of the 
libraries are doing that, but when the 
librarians and the trustees recognize 
that in their own fields there is a won- 
derful opportunity for intensive de- 
velopment, then they will find they 
have scarcely scratched the surface of 
the possibilities. 

We find the whole field is there for 
us. School children—you are already 
serving books to a few, but only a few. 
It is only recently that librarians put 
into the hands of the Publicity divi- 
sions of the Chambers of Commerce 
lists of business and advertising books. 
There is a class that someone at the 
local libraries saw was not being de- 
veloped, but by bringing the message 
to them, they created new users for 
the service. There is no limit to 
classes that might be reached in this 
way. There is something in the li- 
brary for everybody, but unless it is 
presented to them in a way that they 
feel “Here is something for me,” that 
it is a personal matter, they will prob- 
ably never come in. 

Going to the third element, distri- 
butionm—how to reach all of this 
market. We find we have a fine prod- 
uct—none better; we find there is no 
limit to the market for it. Could there 
be more ideal conditions? You have 
the product, or commodity, and the 
market. Now how are you going to 
take your product to the people who 
will use it? In salesmanship there are 
three methods—one is through per- 
sonal solicitation, the second is by di- 
rect advertising, which means sending 
the message direct to the possible 
buyer, and the third is by general ad- 
vertising, or publicity such as you see 
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in the magazines and newspapers and 
bill-boards. Your opportunity for per- 
sonal solicitation is somewhat limited, 
yet some of that can be done. I am 
told that some librarians make a busi- 
ness of going out to see individuals 
who might be users of the library, but 
of course that seems like a slow process 
and not altogether practical. Taking 
the second, or direct advertising, we 
find splendid examples in the various 
exhibits shown. But even this might 
be carried further. If you were to 
analyze the field from the standpoint 
of the classes you might reach, or even 
the individuals, you would find groups 
of people with something in common. 
Take for illustration, architects. In- 
stead of going to one architect with 
personal solicitation, why not prepare 
that message and send it to the whole 
group? You can send it to 50, or 500, 
or 5,000 as quickly and almost as ef- 
fectively, with intelligent direct adver- 
tising as you can to one. And so when 
you figure that you have a group that 
might be reached by preparing your 
message and sending it out, showing 
what you have in the library for that 
group, and mailing it to all of them at 
one time, you have reached all of them 
with one effort. But you must not stop 
there. It would not be of any value to 
mail to that group once. We know in 
advertising that a single sales letter 
does not bring results. It must be fol- 
lowed up. The first one may awaken 
just a little recognition in the recipi- 
ent’s mind, but he throws it away. The 
second, and the third and the fourth 
come, and the cumulative value begins 
to show, and finally along down the 
line a letter catches his attention and 
lands the order. If you start a direct 
advertising campaign such as this you 
want to follow up the plan, and not 
send a man one or two letters, and then 
if he does not come, say “Oh, well, I 
will not bother with him.” If he is 
worth going after he is worth follow- 
ing up. The same will apply to other 
groups, to women’s clubs who are just 
issuing their programs. Every woman 
who has a paper, probably is worried 
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about that paper. A message from the 
library that you have there the very 
data she must have will act as a sug- 
gestion to her, and she will appreciate 
the service you have rendered, and you 
have created a new customer, if I may 
so call it. 

Then there is the more general ad- 
vertising, that which is found in news- 
papers. The librarian at Huntington, 
Ind., has bought display space in the 
newspaper and runs an advertisment 
regularly. I was informed that the li- 
brarian did not realize that she was 
doing something revolutionary; it 
simply was a practical thing to do. 
She said, “I want to reach all the 
people in Huntington. How will I do 
it? I believe I will put my message 
in the form of an advertisement, the 
way the hardware men and department 
stores do. I want to reach all the 
people. The hardware man _ only 
reaches a certain number, yet he finds 
it worth while to buy space.” And so 
she has paid for space in the adver- 
tising columns. Advertising of that 
kind does not bring results on the first 
insertion. This is educational adver- 
tising, and it must be intelligent and 
persistent to bring results. I am sure 
if you will continue to send the mes- 
sage frequently, say weekly, through 
the newspapers of your town, in a 
year’s time you will find an increase in 
the users of your library service. I 
feel absolutely warranted in recom- 
mending to trustees that they appropri- 
ate money for the purpose of advertis- 
ing their libraries in the newspapers. 
The newspapers in every community 
reach the largest possible number of 
people. No other means reaches so 
many. 

Some have perhaps felt, “Why 
should we buy space when the paper is 
willing to give us free reading 
notices?” For this reason. The mes- 
sage you carry in paid space is your 
message; it is from you. The one in 
the news columns is merely a presen- 
tation by the newspaper. If you receive 
an invitation second-hand you do not 
think half as much of it as an invitation 
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given direct from the person who invites 
you and so the message in the display col- 
umns, for that reason, will attract more 
attention and receive more considera- 
tion. Another reason is that it will 
reach more people. The advertisement 
has a distinctiveness that a news item 
does not have. The news item is in the 
same form as every other news item, 
they are all printed alike and look 
alike to a certain extent. But if your 
advertisement in the display columns 
is well written and set in distinctive 
type, then it immediately has an ap- 
peal of its own and will attract atten- 
tion of many a person who would pass 
by the reading column. We must con- 
sider this, that lots of people do not 
care anything about a library; they are 
not interested. That being the case, 
then we must use some special method 
to catch their attention. The average 
person not interested in the library 
will pass right over an item, or “story” 
about the library, unless it is unusual. 
But if they get into the display col- 
umns and the message written there is 
attractive in form—not the old style 
of “John Jones, General Store,” you 
will get results. 

This will come about. It is revo- 
lutionary now. The trustees perhaps 
have not the funds, or do not feel war- 
ranted in using the funds for this pur- 
pose; but they must if they would keep 
up with the procession. Ten years 
from now the church that does not 
advertise will be like the merchant that 
does not advertise today. The average 
merchant who does not advertise is 
soon in the bankruptcy court, and the 
church will be in the same position, 
and so will the library. And the time 
will come when every library that is 
attempting to accomplish its full pur- 
pose will be buying space in the news- 
papers and carrying an advertisement. 
Those who do not want to be run over 
by the procession, ought to start now. 

The publicity that is obtained with- 
out cost through the newspaper is 
possibly the most common and, at this 
time, most available. One reason why 
a more co-operative spirit is not shown 


by the newspapers is because there is 
not a proper recognition on the part 
of those interested in the library of the 
interests of the newspaper. You know 
all of us become so thoroughly occu- 
pied with our own business that we do 
not know there is any other that 
amounts to anything. The newspaper 
editor has a viewpoint, the same as any 
of the rest of us. He is interested in 
just one thing, and that is printing 
news in his paper. It must be recog- 
nized that the newspaper’s viewpoint 
must be taken into consideration. I 
speak more especially of the small 
paper, where there is closer relation- 
ship between the newspaper man and 
the people of the town. 

The matter we ask to have published 
in the papers must be in the form they 
want it, not what-we want. If we go 
into a newspaper office with a long list 
of books, maybe they will print it if 
they have the space, but they are not 
interested. But if we will preface that 
list with a little story, and make the 
editor feel it is news, he would feel it 
worth his space. This space in a news- 
paper is the publisher’s stock in trade. 
The newspaper is not in business for 
its health. It is there to make money, 
and it must sell space because that is 
its stock in trade. It does not sell the 
news columns, but depends on selling 
space for advertising. When you go 
to a newspaper man and ask him to 
print this list you do not think what 
you ar asking of him,—that it is abso- 
lutely unfair. But you should take into 
consideration that he has a purpose to 
accomplish, and that is to fill his paper 
with news and advertising. If you ask 
him to print something in the news 
column, then make news of it, or help 
him to do so. If you do that, he will 
be glad to use it, because you are giv- 
ing him something to sell. He sells 
news. If your little story about the 
library is news, all right; but it must 
be news or he cannot use it. 

If you yourself have not the ability 
to write in what a newspaper man calls 
newspaper style, and will go to him 
and say, “See if you cannot make a 
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story of this, I have the ideas, can you 
put them together?” Ina good many 
instances he will. And you will find by 
studying your opportunities that you 
can make news out of most of the 
things you want to offer him. I have 
a number of suggestions along that 
line that came to me just in thinking, 
for instance, from a newspaper man’s 
viewpoint, what I would like to have 
out of the library. If I could think of 
what I wanted, and you could think of 
what I probably would want and bring 
it to me, I would be glad to get it. I 
suggested that newspapers are always 
glad to get stories based on freak sta- 
tistics. Let me say also that what you 
may consider news and what is news in 
the newspaper man’s mind, may be 
quite at variance. Forget your own 
ideas and take his. He is in control of 
the ship; let him guide it. Give him 
what he wants, provided you are able 
to get into it what you want: If you 
can get in it the fact that the library is 
there and has a certain line of books, 
it does not make any difference how it 
is dressed up if the fact is put into the 
public mind, and the additional ad- 
vantage is that if the story is made 
interesting, the man who is not inter- 
ested in the library will read the story. 
And before he knows it your little germ 
of thought has got into his brain and 
he cannot get away from the fact that 
there is a library in the town, and one 
day he will begin to think he needs to 
go there. 

Freak statistics is something that ap- 
peals strongly to newspaper men. A 
story of how all the books in the li- 
brary would make two or three sol- 
diers’ monuments (if that is true) 
would be immediately read by every- 
body, if the story is well told. Tell 
about the heavy books at the bottom, 
and then away where Miss Liberty is 
with her torch, speak of the “light” 
books. Your reader gets the impression 
that there are light books in the library 
as well as heavy. And your purpose 
is accomplished—the readers know 
there is a library in the town with 
books in it. 


Papers are always glad to get book 
reviews—well written. Or some of 
you might find a boy who is just por- 
ing over books every minute; you 
might speculate as to what that boy 
may develop into some time—a little 
story about a second Abraham Lin- 
coln, except that he is reading by elec- 
tric light instead of at the fireplace. 
There is not a newspaper man in any 
town that would not accept it. 

Human interest,—newspapers are al- 
ways after this, though it is something 
exaggerated by the yellow journals 
and carried beyond the truth. We do 
not have to go outside the truth to find 
real human interest stories in the li- 
braries. Anything that touches the 
heart is what a newspaper man calls a 
“human interest” story. A story about 
a little lame boy that comes into the 
library and gets a certain kind of book, 
the kind he is interested in. How 
many books are read on certain streets. 
Are there certain streets that never get 
any books, and why is it? Or perhaps 
more books go to one street than any 
other. What is the average life of a 
book? I have wondered about that 
myself. You can figure it out and 
make a little story about how long it 
lasts, how many people read it, how 
many times a page is turned over. But 
you must keep your story short. The 
short stories more frequently used are 
by all means the best to bring results. 

Behind the scenes in a library. 
Things that are common to you and 
that you do not think interesting. Just 
what goes on behind the scenes. We 
all sit in the theatre and see what is 
going on on the stage, and try to 
imagine what is going on behind the 
scenes. The same thing is true of any 
business. In the library the way you 
handle the business, the way you keep 
track of all the books, would make a 
very interesting story, and everybody 
would read it. 

A book convention. Your books 
could have a convention after every- 
body leaves. Tell about what takes 
place there. You could have certain 
of the old classics talking along their 
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lines, and some of the moderns trying 
to tell them that they are out of date. 
You could bring out the nature of the 
books. And remember while you are 
telling these interesting little stories 
you are letting the people know that 
there is a library here with books in 
it. 

The printing of a book—how a book 
is printed and bound. Then take 
Johnny Jones and his Sister Sue,— 
what does Johnny read and what does 
Sue read? It would be very interest- 
ing, and the public would be interested 
in knowing how far apart they are or 
how close together. 

’ Or the “six best circulators.” Are 
the six best sellers the six best circu- 
lators? I doubt it. 

A trip around the world in thirty 
tooks. I expect you could take people 
around the world. in a story. You 
might make that continued, and take 
a little every day. You could make it 
interesting and the people would fol- 
low. 

The lonely book. Anybody or any- 
thing that is lonely we feel sorry for. 
That is human interest. Have you a 
lonely book, one that is rarely ever 
taken out? Tell about it—and the 
people will want it. 

Who’s Who in the library world and 
Why? Sam Blyth tells this about people 
in the Saturday Evening Post, and you 
could give the public the same infor- 
mation about the books in your library 
and it will become interested. 


It seems to me that above the desiré 
to reach the public with the books be- 
cause it is your business, is the realiza- 
tion on your part that you have a 
chance that practically no one else in 
your community has to mold citizen- 
ship. If you are not worried about 
what you are accomplishing today 
alone, but are figuring what will have 
been accomplished in the years to 
come, your work today will be very 
much more valuable. And if trustees 
realize the opportunity to be of service 
to the community and help upbuild 
and offset much of the work of destruc- 
tion that is going on through other 
institutions,—if nothing more than to 
keep the balance, you are accomplish- 
ing something. Each of us in our own 
business has opportunities ; we have an 
opportunity to be of service in some 
way that perhaps our neighbor has not, 
and so the obligation is on us to ac- 
cept that opportunity. Our librarians, 
therefore, have a tremendous oppor- 
tunity, so much greater than any other 
citizen of the community, and so upon 
the librarian rests the greater responsi- 
bility. And if at times we become dis- 
couraged by what we are trying to do, 
if we will remember that all that can 
be expected of us is to do the best we 
can, accomplish the most we can, and 
then leave the rest to the Great Ex- 
ecutive who makes the Great Program 
under which we are working,—we will 
accomplish all that could be expected 
of us. 





The Advertiser in the Library 


Wm. E. Martin, librarian, Bucknell university, Lewisburg, Pa, 


The new office, adjoining that of the 
librarian, has long been in process of 
equipment and is now complete. The 
Superintendent of publicity is in his 
chair. This evening, he is to receive 
the Board of Trustees, the staff of the 
library, and some invited guests from 
neighboring libraries, to acquaint them 
with the work already accomplished, 
and with his plans for the future. 


For months past a mysterious inter- 
est has attended the new “depart- 
ment” and its energetic head. He has 
been in busy conference with so many 
people, directing such intense activi- 
ties in carding and filing in his office, 
that every one is on the qui vive as to 
what it all means, and what will come 
of it. 

The air of novelty hangs about the 
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very furniture of the new office. The 
swivel-chair is almost surrounded by the 
vast expanse of a top-less table, and 
multitudinous trays of cards are all 
open to the eye, and accessible to the 
hand. The “Guides” do not seem to 
have to do with literature, science, or 
art; but concern “streets” and “wards,” 
“clubs” and “societies,” “lodges” and 
“unions,” associations of all sorts, and 
conditions of men, women, and chil- 
dren. 

The room soon filled, for library peo- 
ple are a punctual folk, and the libra- 
rian arose. After the usual greetings, 
he said in part: 

Commerce was long retarded in its 
development by the working theory 
that demand was the occasion and the 
measure of supply. Now demand is 
desire in action. 
fixed quantity, but a variable. Indeed 
so elastic, or rather so expansive is it, 
as, on occasion, to outgrow all bounds: 
so fickle is it, as to change like a 
child’s affection for a new toy. 

To create the desire, to whet its 
hunger and to stimulate its thirst, to 
extend its area and multiply its vic- 
tims, is the function of a new official 
in the commercial world. The “Adver- 
tiser” is the practical psychologist— 
at work with “suggestion,” “imitation,” 
“composition”; with printer’s ink, and 
draftsman’s pencil; with bill-board, 
electric-sign, trolley-card, or painted 
mountain peak,—to extend the mer- 
chant’s sales, the manufacturer’s mar- 
ket, the clientage of education, and, 
soon, the appeal of the churches, as 
erstwhile of candidates, and soap, and 
liver pills. 

You, Mr President, will recall your 
suggestion of the “possibility of ex- 
tending the influence of our library, 
by utilizing the methods of commerce.” 
What follows, this evening, is largely 
due to that remark; for you were pre- 
pared to gain the Board’s approval of 
the plans outlined in my special re- 
port ;—and the rest came on in due 
course. 

To resume, all “Soldiers of the com- 
mon good” soon perceived what their 


But desire is not a ° 
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great leader so long ago urged, that 
we must awaken the desire to see, to 
hear, and to do, as well as provide the 
proper instruction. It is not enough to 
print the book, convey it to our neigh- 
borhood, and house it within comfort- 
able quarters. The possible patron 
must be caused to desire to read the 
book, and to become a wiser person. 
The suggestion must reach him, and 
“T want to know” must replace “I don’t 
care.” The “hid treasure” must be 
glimpsed and its value guessed, before 
effort to gain the “field” can be ex- 
pected. To bring the book and the 
reader together, where the reader is 
hungry and thirsty for the book, is not 
difficult. Librarians everywhere have 
well achieved this part cf their task. 
It remains to create more readers and 
students out of the masses of the in- 
different, who are missing so much of 
the joy of life, because not patrons of 
our guild. With such high hope our 
“new department” has been installed 
to multiply our work for our commu- 
nity, to increase our patronage, and 
render our service more efficient by di- 
rection and stimulus. I have great 
pleasure in presenting to you our “Ad- 
vertiser.” 

His reception was enthusiastic, be- 
cause the librarian’s remarks had 
keyed our interest to a high expecta- 
tion. Without preliminaries, cxcept 
thanks for the Jibrariaa’s introduction, 
and our greeting, he plunged “in medi- 
as res.” 

“Here on, or rather under, my left 
hand, is our new ‘City census of 1919,’ 
whose questionnaire, as you remem- 
ber, laid special emphasis upon educa- 
tional, religious, industrial, political, 
and social aggregates and associations. 
These have all been visited and our 
plans explained to them. They have 
been enlisted in the campaign not only 
of the ‘Greatest good to the greatest 
number,’ but also of the ‘Highest good 
to the most needy.’ To these asso- 
ciated people, so large a proportion of 
our entire population, word will be 
sent of all new books and periodicals, 
of special value to their fields of work 
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or interest. Reading lists of approved 
books will be prepared and scattered 
among them,—annotated briefly as to 
the character and contents of the vol- 
umes,—to whet the appetite and guide 
the selection. We may, in time, ex- 
tend the traveling library idea to these 
various responsible organizations. For 
the present, we will study our re- 
sources and their needs, and strive to 
bring them into adjustment. 

Here, in front of me, is the carded 
abstract of the “1919 City social sur- 
vey,’trendered specially useful to us 
by the emphasis of its questionnaire 
upon information tending to cultivate 
the social consciousness in our people. 
Here the “ideal city” is in the back- 
ground of every table setting forth the 
“actual city”; and so the ideal citizen 
may serve as the mirror in which the 
actual citizen may see what he ought 
to be, and may, by effort, become. All 
departments of our city official life 
have been visited and acquainted with 
our desire to stimulate interest in 
things municipal, and to render avail- 
able all knowledge of our local en- 
vironment, as well as the experience 
and adventures of other communities. 
Officials and employees in the various 
departments,—councilmen and com- 
mittees of one hundred, reform asso- 
ciations, regular party headquarters 
have all responded gratefully to our 
proposition. We are to “advertise” 
them (in the good old use of the term) 
of all our materials bearing on their 
problems and policies; and they are to 
co-operate with us in indexing and in 
bibliography. 

Here, under my right hand, are the 
detailed data of all newspapers and 
journalistic efforts in our city, with the 
advertising rates for our possible use, 
at special price. The offices have all 
been visited, and our plans have been 
met by promises of hearty codperation. 
We hope to combine the present “No- 
tices of new books” in the papers, 
with a local adaptation to our people. 
We shall ask the publishers to second 
our effort to bring together the reader 
and the book. Much present adver- 
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tising expenditure fails to secure its 
desired object. We hope to gain their 
coéperation in rendering advertising 
direct and efficient. 

Indeed our “department of publicity” 
could be administered thru our local 
press,—if only all our ought-to-be pa- 
trons were careful and constant readers 
of that press. What the press means 
to commerce and manufacture and 
merchandising is daily witnessed by 
the pages of costly advertising given 
to the sale of the mere conveniences, 
perhaps the impedimenta, of life. What 
if every sheet should advertise, in due 
proportion, the food and raiment of 
the souls of citizens! 

In this “tray” are slips for the pub- 
lic school teachers, to indicate to us 
at the library the weck’s studies to 
which we shall respond with lists of 
appropriate books for home-reading by 
pupils. Here the Sunday school teach- 
ers may be acquainted with our trea- 
sures of information on the next week’s 
lessons. In this “tray” are the pro- 
grams of all the women’s clubs, and 
clubs of all descriptions,—sent in for 
filing, and helping us to meet them 
more than half-way, with lists of ap- 
propriate readings. This department 
aims to leave no organization among 
us without immediate and helpful con- 
tact with our shelves. 

We hope to make our “phone-booth” 
a veritable exchange and information 
bureau concerning life and _ letters, 
books and periodicals, topics of the 
day, and of all the days; pre-cminently 
of the day’s work, and of the world’s 
work. Here we shall be in constant 
touch with the specialized libraries of 
the colleges and technical schools of 
our city; as also with the special col- 
lections of the learned societies among 
us; the city departments, and the book- 
stores and publishing firms. Advanced 
students will have access to these spe- 
cial collections, and we will not need 
to duplicate costly material available 
there. Thus our advertising depart- 
ment may become a wide extension of 
our library, and our “hello girl” prove 
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of great value in general administra- 
tion. For is not every library a great 
“exchange of information,” knowing 
no limit to its possible expansion, nor 
of its adaptation to the mental, moral, 
and material needs of the people? 

Our new multigraph will print our 
postal-card advertisements of new 
books, to be mailed to all interested 
persons. These will be printed in 
quantity sufficient for our demand, 
from stereotype blocks, sent us by the 
various publishers, on stock cards also 
furnished by them. We had hoped 
that the new machine would be able 
to print these cards, and to duplicate 
our own index cards, by the self-feed- 
ing process, so that one could place a 
hundred or a thousand cards in the 
holder, and apply the electric current, 
and lo! the machine would do the rest. 
For this added note of perfection the 
American inventive genius will not suf- 
fer us to wait much longer. 

This new “mailing addresser” will 
relieve us of a great part of the bur- 
den of the advertising department. 
With this combined outfit we can ad- 
vise our patrons,—and those whom we 
seek to be our patrons, of all book 
news, as well as assist our administra- 
tion in securing return of all over-due 
books. 

Two very important steps remain to 
be taken. First, to secure free postage 
within city limits, for all mail matter 
issued by the library in connection 
with its circulation. When to this we 
shall have added the transmission by 
parcel post of all books from the li- 
brary, and to the library, our service 
of the people will be nearly complete. 

We believe a new era of library in- 
terest will follow, just as 1876. wit- 
nessed a new era in our library work. 
We have had the era of building and 
equipment; then the era of classifica- 
tion and management. The doors of 
our “king’s treasuries” must hence- 
forth swing outwardly. The book is 
on its mission. Its going forth is to 


be facilitated by some one’s sense of 
need of it; and his satisfaction will cre- 
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ate new demand. So will come to pass 
the poet’s vision,—expressed in the 
seal of the house of Harper :—“Those 
having torches give light to one an- 
other”: yes, and to others also, who 
now have no torches. 

Those who had followed the expo- 
sition of the “library advertiser” did 
not need to ask many questions, for 
the vision was so distinct to the speak- 
er that his hearers must need see it 
in clear outline. They saw, also where- 
to this would lead. University exten- 
sion was a grand dream some years 
back, but has been largely actualized. 
Here is library extension on an even 
grander scale, promising to unite the 
home, the school, the shop, the club, 
the office of the physician, or of the 
lawyer, with the library,—the center 
and source of organized one 
and inspiration. 

The business men of the Board were 
enthusiastic in their approval, and 
caught glimpses of the value of such 
a man to their own enterprises. The 
astute politician realized a new civic 
consciousness, thru the municipal ad- 
vertiser of the future city. The min- 
ister went home determined to talk 
over a similar scheme for church pub- 
licity with his deacons or his elders. 
A librarian from a near-by town de- 
clared “that while he could not expect 
to secure the services of a distinct of- 
ficer with expensive apparatus for his 
library, he and his staff would take 
home to their work the spirit of the 
‘library advertiser,’ and would try to 
actualize so much of his method as 
they could. They would certainly get 
into contact with those who needed to 
read their books.” All present felt the 
thrill of enjoyment in their daily task, 
a new consciousness of its importance 
and its possibilities; and inwardly 
vowed greater devotion to its drudg- 
ery, and higher satisfaction in its en- 
deavors. 

The next morning the advertiser was 
busy on his job, aiming steadily at his 
ideal,—“The greatest publicity insures 
the greatest utility.” 
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The Bookbinding Problem 

The increases in the cost of binding 
have proceeded so relentlessly during 
the last few years along with increases 
in other lines, that most of us have 
ceased to protest, but have endeavored 
merely-to adjust ourselves to the try- 
ing situation, meanwhile keeping alert 
for small economies where this was 
possible. 

It has been suggested that a revision 
to date of the comparative tables of 
prices of binding materials and of 
union binders’ wage scales, covering 
about five years and published as a 
part of the report of the A. L. A. Com- 
mittee on Bookbinding in the A. L. A. 
Bulletin of May, 1919, might be useful 
in following up the situation. 


In the early fall, however, prices again 
began to advance and are still on the 
increase. Most radical advances are 
noted on cover board, high grade pa- 
pers, muslin, gold leaf and thread. 

At times during the war and after 
there was a great scarcity of needles 
and steel thimbles, which are made al- 
most exclusively in England. The 
early processes in library binding are 
absolutely dependent on these simple 
articles and a_ prolonged shortage 
would threaten a temporary closing of 
those binderies doing library work ex- 
clusively. There seem to be alternate 
periods of dearth and comparative 
plenty in these lines of foreign manu- 
facture. 

The quality of Hayes’ linen thread 


Comparative table showing increases in prices of principal binding materials, 1914 to 19 1920 

















1914 1916 1917. | 1918 " : 1919 1920 : 
tin (38 in.) |$ 0.25 per yd. $0.27 | $0.35} $.52-$.75-$.70 0.66—$ 0.70) $ 0.77—$ 0.85 
Cover board..... 39.00 per ton |72.00—80.00|} 84.00—75.00 72.50—90.00| 90.00—78.00—96.00| 110.00—135.00 
Gold leaf........ 6.75 per pack} 7.25— 8.00 9.00 9.75—11.75| 10.75—-10.00—-12.00} 12.00— 15.00 
COWINGE acécsese| 20 PEF Te: Lscss<es a ll Siescequeak a. <pieastesnes 43—  .47 55— .65 
Morocco, fiction | ‘ oe JZ 
CC. RPE Or 24—.30 (aoe ean 3 Siaeaasiel pike ieee eee 45— .55 .60— 70 
Muslin, bolt lots. 06 per yd. .09 10— «15 22Y—.17% 13%4— .28 ‘ 32 
Thread, Hayes’...| 1.20 per hb. 1.75— 1.85 2.20— 2.90 : 3.30— 3.65 3.65— 4.95 
2 2.60— 2 2.95 3.05— 3.65 


CO = ere are ee eee 


























1914 1916 1917 1918: 1919 1920 
Chicago 
ery $22.50 per week $22.50 $24.00 $26.50 |$33.50 Sept, 
VOCWELGCTE o60oi0ccseed 22.50 “ be 22.50 24.00 26.50 33.50 1920 
BOMNOE aoa bse Se oauaes 9.00 “ 9.00 10.50 11.50 14.50 
Cleveland* 
rrr ee 22.00 27.50 $38.50 $42.00 
re 22.00 27.50 38.50 42.00 
a Re eee 11.00 15.40 20.00 21.50 
New York? 
rrr 28.00 30.00 36.50 
WOPWETGCTSE ccccsocces 22.00 25.00 31.50 to $33.50 
errr 12.00 13.00 18.00 
St. Louis 
PRRNUEES ks skceuces dau 23.00 per week 24.00 25.00 27.50 27.50 to 35.00} 38.00 
POLWOFOETS: coises0ccsed 1is60 “ ~ 20.00 21.00 23.10 24.20 to 34.00) 37.00 
Sewers RareS igre weiss see 9.00 “ es 9.50 10.50 11.55 11.55 to 16.00! 17.50 

















*No definite scale, 1914 to 1917, for lack of a strong union. : 
tNo definite scale, 1914 to 1916, due to rival strikes between different unions. 


While all sections of the country are 
not covered in these tables, the com- 
parison of these sections reported, 
probably is fairly representative of the 
percentage of increases east and west. 

During the early months of 1919 
there was a perceptible decline in 
prices of the most essential materials. 


has of late fallen somewhat below 
standard, and Barbour’s thread has 
been tried in the bindery of the St. 
Louis public library and doubtless 
elsewhere, with better results, the 
slightly reduced cost being also in its 
favor. 

While the percentage of increase in 
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cost of materials far exceeds the per- 
centage of increase in binders’ wage 
scales, the proportion of cost of ma- 
terials in binding is probably less than 
one-fifth, while the cost of labor is at 
least four-fifths of the total. 

In the accompanying table of union 
wage scales, the information for 1920 
includes but two sections, that of 
Cleveland and the St. Louis section. 

The outlook for possible decline in 
cost either of materials or labor is re- 
mote. Apparently no real relief is 
likely until the general supply of raw 
materials is more nearly adequate and 
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the general labor shortage is some- 
what relieved. 

Buckram continues to be the stand- 
ard cover material, the price of leather 
and its scarcity making its use practi- 
cally prohibitive for general work. 
The practice of reinforcing covers and 
resewing of new juveniles and fiction 
before issuing continues in favor, and 
where it can be done conveniently and 
promptly, probably constitutes one of 
the greatest savings in library binding. 

Mary E. WHEELOCK, 
Chief of bindery department, 
Public library, St. Louis, Mo. 





In the Letter Box 


Change of Contributor 
To the Editor of Pustic Lrpraries: 

After May 26, 1920, my connection 
with The Librarian column of the Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript will cease. Other 
work has made it inconvenient for me to 
keep on with this column; I am also 
somewhat moved by the idea that when 
one person has been writing about li- 
braries for 14 years he has said all that 
ought to be said about them (if not more 
than that) and it is well to stop before 
going to seed. This applies to me, at any 
rate; I would not be personal as to others. 

The editors of the Transcript were 
kind enough to consult me about some- 
one to continue the column, and they 
have accepted my suggestion of a libra- 
rian who is thoroly informed about li- 
braries and library work all over the 
country. Mail intended for the column 
should be addressed to The Librarian, 
Boston Evening Transcript. 

Please allow me, thru your pages, to 
express my heartfelt thanks to the great 
number of librarians who have assisted 
me by correspondence, by sending their 
publications, and by their very pleasant 
expressions of interest. 

EpMuND LEsTER PEARSON. 


New York, May 14, 1920. 





Library Advertising 
In an Oregon small town a mer- 
chant library board member proposes 


that he and all other merchants, each 
give one line of library advertising in 
every advertisement they print. The 
effectiveness of this sort of publicity 
will depend upon the quality of the 
imagination of the librarian who fur- 
nishes the line. Each one must -be 
different, and each line must contain 
an idea and an appeal. The Mankato 
notes of May issue of P. L. reduced to 
one line sentences would be fine! Will 
librarians generally work up such lines 
and send to Pustic Lrpraries for the 
benefit of Oregonians struggling with 
the problem of making all books known 
to their legitimate readers? Remember 
the business of the advertiser, as well 
as the interest of the sort of person 
who will read the “ads” of butcher, 
baker and candle-stick maker. 
CorNELIA MarvIN. 





Equality in Rank 
Dear Editor: 

At the meeting of the Academic 
council of Stanford university held on 
Friday, April 23, the following reso- 
lution was passed: 

That members of the Library staff be 
given classification and such status in the 
Academic staff as their salaries may justify. 

I am sending this note to you with 
the thought that it may be of interest 
for Puptic Lrpraries. Most univer- 
sities now give faculty rating to the 
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higher-ups in the library; but, so far 
as I know, this is the first time that a 
university has undertaken to put the 
entire library staff on an equal footing 
with the teaching staff. 
Very truly yours, 
Cuas. V. Park, 
Acting librarian 





The Facts in the Case 


Dear Editor: 

Perhaps you might be interested to 
know that your opinion of the book, 
“The girl and the job,” expressed in 
the April number of Pusiic LiBRaRIEs 
is verified by other library workers. 
Here’s what I think: 

Some of the points to which objec- 
tions should be raised are as follows: 

First: the authors’ emphasis on 
“neatness, accuracy, etc.” as essential 
for librarianship. ‘These are highly de- 
sirable personal traits but the essential 
foundation for librarianship is an edu- 
cation. Even to be a lover of books, 
which is mentioned, is not sufficient. 
Pomona, the servant in Rudder Grange, 
was a lover of books but she would 
hardly be considered a fit candidate for 
librarianship, even to the doubting. A 
love of good books and a knowledge of 
them are necessary but these are the ac- 
companiment of education. 

Second: standards for entrance into 
library schools. An uninformed reader 
might be led to think that a high school 
diploma will admit to a library school. 
There isn’t a library school in the Unit- 
ed States which admits students with 
so little education. Two schools—New 
- York State Library school at Albany 
and the University of Illinois—require 
college degree for entrance and all 
others give examinations of such a de- 
gree of difficulty that no one without 
some college education could hope to 
pass them. 

Third: prominence given to the 
probation system. This system is 
rarely used in standardized libraries. 
Most libraries secure their lowest 
grade assistants by means of training 
classes, entrance to which is gained by 
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means of educational qualifications and 
competitive examinations and which 
are really elementary library schools. 

Fourth: salaries of librarians in 
large cities. The statement that such 
salaries range from $2,500 to $3,000 
might pass unchallenged for the small 
cities but not for large ones. Head li- 
brarians in the latter receive from $4,- 
000 to $10,000 annually. While the 
most of these latter are men, the great 
majority of the former are women, and 
women are “growing up” to the latter. 

Fifth: duties of the head cataloger. 


‘These are stated to be “cataloging and 


labeling of new books.” No head cata- 
loger labels new books. This is wholly 
a mechanical process and in a library 
large enough to employ a head cata- 
loger, labelling is done in a work-room 
where pockets, date-slips and other ac- 
cessories of the library book are past- 
ed. Cataloging and labelling are not 
allied processes. One is scholarly and 
requires expert knowledge. The other 
is mechanical and requiries only deft- 
ness. 

Sixth: “Temptation. to neglect one’s 
all around development as a human 
being.” Any profession can do this for 
its followers, so why specify the library 
profession? If the inference is to be 
drawn that library work is narrowing, 
this is denied since the library worker 
is in constant contact with: first, all 
subjects treated in books; second, all 
classes and ages of people. There- 
fore, the library profession is broaden- 
ing and even to the educated is a con- 
stant process of education. We libra- 
rians believe that the teaching profes- 
sion is inclined to be in sharp contrast 
to it, in this line, since many of its fol- 
lowers as we find them in libraries 
have knowledge of a few text-books 
and deal with but two classes of peo- 
ple—the children they teach and other 
teachers. 

It is impossible to cease without 
comment on the following sentence 
from the chapter on the authors’ pro- 
fession: “Teaching is the one profes- 
sion in which the worker lays out ev- 
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erything for no visible reward.” The 
librarian understands thoroly what it 
means to work for no visible reward. 
He never knows how many lives are 
inspired, made better, happier, and 
more useful by means of books as the 
purveyors of the great thought of all 
ages. It is sufficient for him as one 
who knows and loves books to know 
that men, women and children, who 
perhaps are unknown to him person- 
ally, have access to the same sources of 
joy which he has and are made better 
for it. I trust that other workers can 
speak with the same joy of their work 
and its intangible rewards for it seems 
that any one profession is assuming 
much when it advances the idea that 
it is the only one which is unselfish. 
RENA REESE. 





A New Element 

A new element in library meetings 
was that at Atlantic City in which the 
courtesy of a smoke was offered by 
one of the younger set of women 
workers to one of her sisters, an old 
timer, who was calling on her. This 
is surely a product of the present times. 
Before the war the cozy chat in the 
bedrooms lacked nothing when in the 
intimate confidences exchanged and 
experiences related, the stimulus came 
from respect for and oftentimes from 
affection founded on admiration of 
character and achievement. But the 
strenuous life among the high lights 
_ and the extended opportunities of be- 
ing in the center of the stream have 
made a difference. This alone offers 
a reason why the bounds should be 
more nearly set towards positively 
necessary things at close range, where 
false light and frivolous example find 
it too dull to remain long enough to 
become rooted in luxurious habits that 
lack refinement. One or at most only 
a very few, women librarians have 
taken on the habits that tho not im- 
moral, lack delicacy and the shades of 
the many fine women who by their 
greatness in all relations have made 
possible the opportunities now opened 
to women librarians will lead one to 
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hope that nothing of the kind of thing 
mentioned will grow up among Ameri- 
can women in library work.—Os- 
SERVER. 





Government News Service 

The librarian of the Boston public li- 
brary states that he has thoroly tried 
the Government News Service and is 
convinced of its practical value to the 
people of Boston. 

The Library Information Service bill 
is still pending, having been favorably 
reported by both the Senate and the 
House Committees on Education—S. 
2457, Report No. 167; H. R. 6870, Re- 
port No. 302. 

Librarians have gone on record as 
favoring the bill. If we act unitedly and 
in support of this constructive piece of 
legislation we can undoubtedly secure its 
passage. 

The time for considering where it be- 
longed was June, 1919. We decided that 
it belonged in the Bureau of Education. 
The time for outlining the plan of op- 
eration was June, 1919. It was out- 
lined. June, 1920, should see us of the 
same mind, particularly now that the 
Service has been tested and not found 
wanting. 

My only personal interest in it is be- 
lief in the value and a desire that all 
libraries shall share in its helpfulness. 

Epitm GuERNER. 





To the Holders of Liberty Bonds 


If you keep your Liberty Bond un- 
til the date when the Government pays 
you in full for it, you do not need to 
worry if, in the meantime, the price is 
low one day or high the next. You 
and Uncle Sam are living up to your 
agreement with each other, and neither 
will lose by it. 

On the other hand, if you sell your 
Liberty Bond now, you will find that 
the man you sell it to will not give you 
a dollar for every dollar you paid for 


it. The price has been brought down 


because so many people are offering 
to sell their bonds. Short-sighted peo- 
ple are dumping them on the market, 
and wise ones are buying them. 
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Buy as many more at the present low 
rate as you can afford. If you hold 
them to maturity, you are bound to 
make the difference between what they 
sell at now and their face value. You 
will also receive good interest on your 
investment. 

Hold on to your Liberty Bonds and 
buy more. 

Your INTERESTED FRIEND. 





The Hellenic Commercial league of 
Portland, Oregon, has sent to the 
library board of that city, an inscribed 
tribute to the late Mary Frances Isom 
expressing their gratitude for services 
received thru Miss Isom. The tribute 
in part says: 

“Miss Isom, perhaps more than any 
other person in the state of Oregon, has 
helped the Greek people to become fa- 
miliar with the English language and to 
eventually become citizens of the United 
States. It was thru her planning that 
books were placed in the public library 
which enabled the Greek people not only 
to read books in their own language, 
but to learn English as well, thru which 
they were enabled to become citizens of 
this great United States. Miss Isom was 
always painstaking and thoughtful in her 
advice and suggestions to those who 
sought her counsel. No one was ever 
turned away empty who came to her for 
assistance of any kind.” 





The Woman’s Roosevelt memorial 
association, 1 East 57th street, New 
York City, has prepared a bookmark 
which it will be glad to send, free of 
cost, to any library which will request 
them. On one side of the bookmark 
is a pledge and offer of contributions 
to the Roosevelt memorial association ; 
on the other, conditions of membership 
in the association, headed by a cut of 
the birthplace of Theodore Roosevelt 
in New York City. 





It is not, “Come to us and we will 
make you better business men,” but 
“come to us and we will teach you to 
make an extra dollar.” 
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Increase in Salaries 

A revised salary list, effective July 1, 
1920, has been arranged for the Detroit 
public library. 

Class 1 

Heads of departments, $2,280 to $2,400. 

Division chiefs, $1,800 to $2,070. 

Branch librarians, $1,920 to $2,010. 
First assistants, $1,800 to $1,980. 
Children’s librarians, $1,590 to $1,800. 
Class 2 
Senior assistants, 5 or more years serv- 
ice, $1,680 to $1,800. 

Senior assistants, 3 and 4 years service, 
$1,560 to $1,620. 

Junior assistants, 1 and 2 years service, 
$1,500 to $1,530. 
, Apprentices and _ substitutes, $1,020 to 
1 a 


Sunday service, $5 to $10 a day. 
Class 3 


Stenographers, $1,440 to $1,680. 

Clerks and typists, $1,020 to $1,320. 

Page, full time, $720 to $900. 

Pages, part time, 28 cents to 35 cents 
per hour. 

Engineers and janitors, $1,740 to $3,000. 

Charwomen, $1,080 to $1,320. 


A new salary schedule has been 
adopted by the Minneapolis public li- 
brary board and increases amounting 
to a flat $400 raise go into effect July 1. 
Because of the inadequate income for 
1920 none of these increases can be 
paid until 1921 when it will be made 
up in the first six pay rolls. The sche- 
dule is as follows: 

Professional service 


Grade l A Heads of depart- 
PREUES! eieiind oils be $2,000—$3,000 

Grade1B Heads of large 
BEaARCHES: o.c5-c:s0 ,800— 2,500 

Grade2A _ First assistants in 
departments ...... 1,500— 1;800 

Grade2B Heads of smaller 
BEACH eSics oe Secs 1,400— 1,200 
Grade 3 Senior assistants 1,100— 1,600 

Untrained service 
Grade 4 Junior assistants. .$1,000—$1,300 





_The supply of Pustic Lrsrartes for 

January, 1920, has been exhausted and 
there is need for a number of copies 
to complete files. Anyone wishing to 
dispose of Pustic Liprartes for Janu- 
ary, 1920, will be paid a premium on 
their receipt at the office of Pustic 
LIBRARIES. 
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Subscription - - - - - - - $2 a year 
Five copies to one library - - - $8 a year 


Current single number - - - - 25 cents 
Foreign subscriptions - - - $2.25 a year 





By the rules of the banks of Chicago, an exchange charge of 10 cents is made on all out-of-town checks 


for $10 and under. 


In remitting subscriptions, therefore, checks on New York or Chicago barks or post-office meney orders 


shou'd be sent. 





When a change of address is ordered, both the new and the old address must be given. The notice 
should be sent two weeks before the change is to take effect. 

If a subscriber wishes his copy of the magazine discontinued at the expiration of his subscription, notice 
to that effect should be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continuance of the subscription is desired. 

Copies failing to reach subscribers, through loss in the mails, will be duplicated without charge if re- 
quest to do so is received within 30 days after publication. Later than that duplicate copies can be sup- 


plied only at regular rates. 


Contributions for current numbers of Pustic Lipraries should be in hand by the fifteenth of the month 
previcus to the appearance of the magazine. Advertisements for which proof is not required can be accepted 


as late as the twenty-second of the previous month. 








Result of Rising Cost 


Those connected with library work 
of all people have felt the pressure of 
these times of high cost in the last 
several years for in the world of print 
it has been overpowering. PuBLic 
LrprArtEs: no less than its constituents 
has been sorely affected in the same 
way. The cost of mechanical production 
and paper has increased over 400 per 
cent in the past two years, with a defi- 
nite promise of unlimited future in- 
crease. It is necessary, under the cir- 
cumstances, to meet this by an in- 
creased income. Various methods 
have been tried in the hope that it 
would not be necessary to increase the 
subscription price of the magazine. All 
efforts to meet the increasing expense, 
however, have proved futile, altho 
there has been a decided increase not 
only in subscriptions but in other 
sources of income. Much to the regret 
of everybody concerned, the decision 
has been reached finally that it will be 


necessary to increase the subscription 
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price in the hope of meeting in some 
measure the rising tide of expense 
which the work involves. 

The loyal service and support which 
have been meted out to Pustiic Lr- 
BRARIES have been the most stimulat- 
ing influence in its production for the 
past 24 years. The magazine has 
never been a money making proposi- 
tion. The appreciative good will of 
the librarians has been the only asset 
thus far. 

It is needless to say what great satis- 
faction would accompany the continu- 
ance of the present rates and relations, 
but the cost of production makes this 
no longer possible. It is, therefore, an- 
nounced at this time that the subscrip- 
tion price for all orders received from 
the United States beginning with and 
after October 1, 1920, will be $3 a year, 
foreign, $3.50. It is sincerely hoped 
that no one will feel that this slight in- 
crease will place it beyond his limit to 
continue the pleasant relationship al- 
ready established. 


| 
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A New Phase of the Enlarged Program 


COMPANY rather mixed in 
A its ideals gathered at Atlantic 

City. It was moved by motives 
very different in source and character 
and the results while interesting could 
not be called specially homogenous. 
These meetings were inaugurated by the 
librarians of New Jersey and eastern 
Pennsylvania many years ago because 
of the greater value and convenience of 
such gatherings than separate meetings 
in the two states. The place is attrac- 
tive and the usual season, late Febru- 
ary or early March, is one calling for 
relaxation of mental and bodily effort 
so that the time and place has become 
a strong rival with those of the annual 
A. L. A. Other bodies than the two 
state associations usually meet there at 
the same time and the meetings have 
often been as important in bearings on 
the development of the national move- 
ment as has the regular A. L. A. meet- 
ing. 

The business of national moment 
at this time was the discussion which 
arose on every hand of the enlarged 
program. Those directly concerned 
with its development were more ready 
to talk freely about it than they had 
been before, with the result that a more 
friendly attitude towards it was mani- 
fest on this occasion even by those who 
have been definitely opposed to the 
project. 

This is certainly the right attitude 
for those charged with the matter to 
take if they wish the rest of the 
A. L. A. to help carry out their plans. 
Whether experience had not taught 
them, or whether they were so clear 
in their own minds as to what they 
proposed that they did not sense that 
the inquiries concerning the plans came 


from an honest open-mindedness try- 
ing to understand what it was, it is 
clear to them now that nobody or 
group is big enough not to be required 
to answer definitely when an honest, 
definite question is asked. This in it- 
self is a gain. 

The discussions of the Enlarged Pro- 
gram not only in committee, but in the 
corridors of the hotel at Atlantic City, 
seemed to shape things up with more 
satisfaction for everybody concerned 
than existed before. Perhaps the pro- 
longed discussion of several months has 
cleared away extraneous matter and 
made more definite what is in the 
minds of everybody concerned as a 
natural result. Surely no one can find 
fault with the idea as expressed by the 
new secretary, Mr C. H. Milam, who 
states, “that the purpose of the Amer- 
ican Library Association under the En- 
larged Program is to create a public 
endowment that will adequately sup- 
port existing libraries and cause li- 
braries to be established where they 
do not now exist.” 

That is definite enough, and certain- 
ly no one with the real spark of the 
A. L. A. could find objection to it. The 
whole trouble, if trouble there has 
been, in regard to this matter would 
seem to have arisen from the very clear 
ideas concerning it in the minds of 
the persons who brought it forward 
and asked the A. L. A. membership to 
join in carrying it out. Some conse- 
quent confusion and misunderstanding 
caused what might have been a popu- 
tar because a worthy plan to be neglec- 
ted or even set aside by a large num- 
ber of the membership. Those whose 
part in the A. L. A. activities for the 
last few years has been confined to 
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hard work with little money and no 
glory could not be expected to see with 
the eyes of those who in the strong 
light of publicity, with more money at 
their service than library people had 
ever dreamed of handling and with an 
invitation equal to a military command 
to assist in a big job, and of course, 
confusion resulted. It is hoped that the 
new arrangement of plans for expendi- 
ture and work will wipe out all feeling 
of indifference and disinclination. The 
Colorado Springs meeting ought to see 
the decks cleared for action and with 
nothing left, over which to hold a post 
mortem, 

Later: On the eve of the meeting 
of the A. L. A. comes a new message, 
“A restatement of the A. L. A. En- 


larged Program” and a budget sub- 
mitted by the recently appointed com- 
mittee, and also, a statement as follows: 

The purpose of the A. L. A. in its Enlarged 
Program is to create a public sentiment that 
will adequately support existing libraries and 
cause libraries to ‘be established where they 
do not now exist. 

Here is something worthy of the be- 
\ief and support of everyone interested 
in making our citizenry more intelli- 
gent, more progressive in every line 
of moral endeavor, in business, in edu- 
cation, in civic welfare and patriotism. 
The question of how it is to be done 
is a secondary consideration—the mat- 
ter of the adoption of that purpose is 
worth the effort of everyone. There is 
nothing that is so important, nothing 
so much needed as “a public sentiment 
that will adequately support existing 
libraries.’ When that is done the 
other things will follow. 





The Day’s Wage 


HERE is considerable anxiety 

to succeed among those con- 

cerned in raising the money for 
an Enlarged Program of library ac- 
tivities. Many instances, however, 
furnish evidence that the question of 
supplying persons to carry on the ma- 
chinery that may be inaugurated will 
be more puzzling than the question of 
money. The library is no longer at- 
tractive to many workers, in view of 
the comparatively small salaries that 
are offered in most libraries, in con- 
trast to other lines of endeavor. 

The question of domestic service is 
so imperative that no small limit, ap- 
parently, is placed on the amount of re- 
muneration asked and given for those 
capable of carrying on domestic ma- 
chinery. Every one can remember that 
they have met individuals in domestic 
service whose deft aptitude in meeting 
unspoken wants, the delicacy of touch 
in arrangement of material raised the 
wish that library service might have 
just such ability, as is shown, say in 
the arrangement and service at.a tea 


table, in the exquisite results that 
come from the laundry, the pride in the 
work of the one who prepared the meal 
that was served, etc. To one familiar 
with such instances as these, there is 
not so much ground for surprise at the 
offers that appear in the “help wanted” 
columns of the daily press. Here are 
some ads taken from a recent Phila- 
delphia paper: 

House work: A white girl for general 
housework, willing to go to the sea-shore for 
the Summer months. One who will appre- 
ciate homelike surroundings and treatment. 
All kinds of labor-saving appliances. Salary 
$15 a week. 

Experienced woman for general house- 
work in family of three adults. Pleasant 
sleeping quarters. Laundry done out. 
Salary $14 a week. 

Librarian. Young lady wanted in library 
to learn library work. She will have to 
work six months as a learner. During this 
learning period she will be paid $5 a week. 
After the learning period she will be placed 
on the regular staff of the library assistants 
and will be paid $40 a month. 


[The editor’s assistant suggests that 
the librarian be advised to invest her 
savings in Government bonds for safe 
keeping. ] 


> 











— 
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A Protest Against Division 


The announcement of a meeting to 
organize a Library workers associa- 
tion at Atlantic City created wide- 
spread and earnest attention and many 
persons later attended the meeting, to 
listen to the reasons for the move. 
There is much involved in this idea 
and it is a matter of satisfaction that 
the organization is only. tentative to 
try out the need for such a body. There 
are a number of things that ought to 
receive very earnest and honest atten- 
tion before a decision to form a per- 
manent organization is reached, espe- 
cially a careful consideration as to the 
needs of its future development. 

There is a mistaken assumption un- 
derlying the first reason given for their 
organization, and even if it were true, 
there is nothing that could prevent the 
elimination of such a condition referred 
to, namely, “that the A. L. A. is made 
up largely of library school graduates.” 
It would be true, probably, to say that 
the majority of the library school grad- 
uates belong to the A. L. A., but 
surely there is room and opportunity 
for what is termed “the 10,000 library 
workers of the United States who are 
not library school graduates” to belong 
to the A. L. A. also. 

If the sincere desire is to make these 
10,000 library workers articulate, and 
if all these were really in membership 
in the A. L. A. in the full sense of that 
word, perhaps it wouldnt be necessary 
to have even an Enlarged Program 
campaign! And if 10,000 of them real- 
ly wanted to take up the association 
and make of it what they feel it should 
be, there is no power that could stop 
them. So first and foremost may be 
stated, that it would be very much 
wiser for everybody connected with li- 
brary work to become a real member 
of the A. L. A., than for a group how- 
ever large, to go apart and become 
another association without having 
tried the A. L. A.. If the graduates 
of the library schools predominate in 
the membership of the A. L. A., a 


statement that really cannot be veri- 
fied, there is no reason for it except 
the unwillingness of the others to as- 
sume the relationship. To propose 
affiliation and codperation with, but not 
membership in the A. L. A. after 
all it has done for library service in the 
country is hardly commendable. 

As to the second statement sent out 
by the organization, there is unques- 
tionably ground for impatience that the 
A. L. A. has not provided before this, 
a bureau of information for library 
workers. There is as much complaint 
of this lack among students of library 
school, among trustees of the libraries 
of the country, among those seeking 
information as to the desirability of li- 
brary work as a vocation, perhaps more 
in the aggregate, than there is among 
those that term themselves “library 
workers.” But just now the A. L. A. 
authorities are organizing all sorts of 
things and have on one or two occa- 
sions emphasized the development of 
just such a bureau as the proposed 
organization intends to create. 

The promoters of the new organiza- 
tion say that there is an unfortunate 
distinction between different groups of 
persons employed in library work, but 
such distinction as exists may be laid 
to personal elements and not to inher- 
ent principles in the organization of 
the A. L. A. itself. The A. L. A. is not 
different from any other large body in 
that it has some self-appointed leaders 
who admire themselves and what they 
do, immensely, and who cannot see 
much, if any, virtue in what some of 
their brethren do. This feeling is as 
sure to happen in the new organiza- 
tion as it exists in the old. Experi- 
ence and observation will prove the 
truth of this. 

It was impossible in talking with 
many of the bright, fine-spirited girls 
who were movers toward a new orga- 
nization to realize that they were not 
leading members of the A. L. A. It is 
certain that if they had been members 


. 
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and had applied to the A. L. A. the 
same earnest, sincere purpose and ac- 
tivity that they displayed in the orga- 
nization at Atlantic City they would 
not only have been a great help to the 
A. L. A., but that very ability would 
have been recognized and rewarded by 
the honest element in the A. L. A. 
There were other prime movers in the 
effort at organiation who have grown 
gray in the membership of the A. L. A., 
but whose chief contribution some- 
times seems to be attack and who, 
from their long experience and obser- 
vation are able to point out with great 
delight the weaknesses which exist in 
that organization as in every other one, 
and who can always be counted on for 
stimulus in a search for weak spots. 
Such elements have a great value but 
they are not always safe leaders, where 
solidarity of interests requires a soli- 
darity of purpose and effort. 

The attempt to make a difference in 
the source of equipment is hardly wise. 
A good worker is trained by some 
means in any line of endeavor, except 
in the instance of a genius and a genius 
has been defined as the millionth man. 
There are those in library service who 
have received the stamp of approval of 
library schools who are so much the 
round peg in the square hole that they 
will never be able to fill up the vacant 
corners. There are those in library 
work who have never registered in a 
library school whose conduct of li- 
brary affairs, whose vision of the pur- 
pose and power of the library, form 
standards far beyond those issued from 
any library school. A moment’s reflec- 
tion on this and a recalling of those 
who really are fine librarians will show 
the truth of it. It is to be remembered 
that neither the school trained librari- 
ans, nor the personally developed li- 
brarian reaches any heights in success 
that are kept, without long and some- 
times painful endeavor. Meteors that 
flash across the sky go out in darkness, 
while the steady old planet performs 
its office without limit. 

The fact that the library school 
graduates are looked after by their li- 
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brary schools is sometimes an advan- 
tage, but it is natural and a moment’s 
reflection will show the injustice as 
well as the futility of anyone taking 
exception to it. Any- organization 
from the family to the labor union 
looks after its own. Holy.Writ has 
told us that one who does not do this 
is worse than an infidel. It might be 
said in turn here, that that is what the 
Library workers association proposes 
to do, but the question how such an 
organization could do it better than the 
American Library Association, if the 
latter were forced by its membership 
to perform its definite work, cannot be 
answered. More different points of ex- 
perience, of vision, of equipment, of de- 
cision will make the whole a better and 
a stronger fabric. The library workers 
of the country split up into various or- 
ganizations on any grounds except spe- 
cial interests and location is a mistake 
that will waste the power of all of 
them. 

As was stated before, there is to be a 
tentative investigation and study of the 
matter until the New York State li- 
brary meeting next September when a 
final decision as to organization will be 
reached. It is to be hoped that by that 
time the A. L. A. will have developed 
its bureau of information for library 
workers to such an extent that the only 
legitimate excuse for such an organiza- 
tion will have vanished and that “the 
10,000 library workers who are now 
outside of A. L. A.” will enter their 
names on the A. L. A. membership 
roll, pay their dues into the organiza- 
tion and then take their place in its 
ranks, no less and no greater than each 
one’s contribution to the whole. One 
man’s vote in a democracy counts as 
much as another’s. The present consti- 
tution of the A. L. A. permits any indi- 
vidual member to take exception to 
any plan and purpose and if he carries 
weight of numbers with him there is 
no reason why his judgment and his 
opinions should not prevail, and surely 
librarians are the last element in our 
democracy to say that the majority 
rule shall not prevail. 


® 
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The A. L. A. is broad enough and 
wide enough and strong enough to do 
for all its members what the majority 
wants, and no organization is strong 
enough, or wide enough, or fair 
enough to give its individual members 
what they want otherwise. Using the 
term that the draft of organization 
does, “the parent association” still has 
room enough in its house for very 
many more children and those outside 
are urged to accept its shelter and as- 
sistance and until there are other 
reasons than those which have been 
set forth for the Library workers as- 
sociation, one must devoutly hope that 
the American Library Association will 
hold their allegiance, will receive their 
support and be the arena from which 
they will proceed to higher and better 
library service for their country and 
consequently greater happiness for 
themselves. M. E. A. 





Constitutional Questions: Membership 

(Supplement to article, entitled 
“Constitutional questions: the ballot,” 
in Pusiic Lrpraries, April.) 

It is perhaps more important that li- 
brarians be members of other organiza- 
tions than that they be members of the 
library association because their obli- 
gations as members of the community 
are more important than their obliga- 
tions as librarians. 

And it is more important that they 
be members of the local library asso- 
ciation than that they be members of 
the national organization because their 
local duties are more important than 
any others. 

Just as rapidly as libraries become 
nationalized, however, a national li- 
brary organization becomes necessary 
and membership in it becomes as de- 
sirable for the librarian as it is desir- 
able for the library. 

Individual membership 

At the beginning of my career as a 
librarian I assumed that all who were 
engaged in library work should be 
members of the library association, 
and for some years made a practice of 
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asking library assistants why they 
were not members of the library asso- 
ciation. Their answers were invari- 
ably so unsatisfactory to me and my 
own answers to their question, “Why 
should I join the library association” 
so unsatisfactory, if not unintelligible, 
to them, that I am now content to ask 
the simple questions, “Are you a mem- 
ber of the library association,” or “Do 
you desire to become a member of the 
library association?” 

If the Association ran an employ- 
ment bureau for the benefit of its mem- 
bers or if it were organized as a trades 
union and affiliated with other trades 
unions it would be a simpler matter to 
present the advantages of membership, 
for everyone understands the advan- 
tages of employment and of higher 
salaries. But as long as the library 
schools are the principal employment 
agencies and local library boards the 
principal arbiters of library salaries 
the advantages of membership in the 
Association to one who is not a pro- 
fessional librarian must be of a very 
uncertain nature. 

And the advantages to the Associa- 
tion, of having any but professional li- 
brarians as members are equally un- 
certain. The strength of syndicalist 
organization is in numbers; the 
strength of a professional organization 
is in the quality of its membership. 
One may become a member of a trades 
union by the payment of the proper 
fee; one can become in reality a mem- 
ber of a professional organization only 
by professional training. For this 
reason I question the wisdom of that 
clause in our present constitution 
which provides that any person en- 
gaged in library work may become a 
member of the Association and even 
more the wisdom of that clause in the 
proposed revision of the constitution 
which provides that any person what- 
ever may become a member of the As- 
sociation. Membership in a_ profes- 
sional association should not be for 
sale; indeed, it cannot properly be 
bought and sold. It can be gained only 
by study and achievement. 
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The strength of the Association will 
depend altogether upon what individ- 
ual librarians are able to do for it as 
well as upon what it is able to do for 
them. 

Corporate membership 

And it will depend also upon what 
individual libraries are able to do for 
it as well as upon what it is able to do 
for them. 

It is, perhaps, true of the library as- 
sociation as of literary, scientific, and 
educational associations generally that 
its activities are confined largely to 
meetings, and its meetings to the read- 
ing of papers. 

Sometimes these papers are the re- 
sult of individual research ; sometimes 
they lead to additional research; but 
they too seldom lead to the adoption of 
standards of professional practice. A 
library meeting may properly begin 
with the reading af papers but it 
should not end with it. It may begin 
with the instruction of individual li- 
brarians, but it should end in the or- 
ganization of libraries and the direction 
of library activities. 

Whatever question there may be as 
to the value of the Association to in- 
dividual members there can be no 
question as to its value to individual 
libraries. There are still libraries, even 
libraries of members of the Associa- 
tion of American universities such as 
Columbia and the University of Vir- 
ginia, which are not members of the 
Association. But ultimately every li- 
brary which is worthy of the name 
must become a member of it and share 
the benefits to be derived from its ac- 
tivities. It is in the interest of libra- 
ries rather than in the interest of li- 
brarians that the Association was es- 
tablished. 

Each library must, too, contribute 
to the expenses of the Association in 
proportion to benefits received. The 
Ontario library association recognized 
the desirability of this a few years ago 
by grading the annual membership fee 
to the library member according to the 
population of its community. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States, to whose admirable constitu- 
tion I must again refer, makes similar 
provision for both individual and cor- 
porate membership. 

Individual membership may be held 
by persons, firms and corporations who 
are members of any organization ad- 
mitted to the National Chamber. In- 
dividual members pay annual dues of 
$25, receive the regular publications 
and service of the Chamber, may at- 
tend its meetings, and have the priv- 
ilege of the floor, but are not entitled 
to vote except as duly accredited dele- 
gates of organization members. 

Corporate memberships are limited 
to commercial or manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations not organized for private pur- 
poses. These are of two classes: first, 
local or state organizations whose 
chief purpose is the development of 
the commercial and industrial interests 
of a single state, city or locality; sec- 
ond, local, state, inter-state or national 
organizations whose membership is 
confined to one trade or group of 
trades. The rate of dues for each or- 
ganization member is based upon the 
scheduled annual income from mem- 
bership fees and is approximately one- 
half of one per cent of such scheduled 
income, provided, however, that no or- 
ganization member shall pay annual 
dues of less than $10 or more than 
$700. An association affiliated with 
the National Chamber having 25 mem- 
bers is entitled to one delegate and 
one vote, and for each 200 members 
in excess of 25, one additional dele- 
gate and one voie. 

These matters are worthy of serious 
consideration if the Association is to 
play an important part in our national 
life, and local libraries a more im- 
portant part in local community life. 

W. Dawson JoHNSON. 





The Official Register of the United 
States gives the organization of the Fed- 
eral Government, the number of persons 
employed, and an alphabetical list of the 
names of all employes of the Govérnment 
with the salaries received. 
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* To Keep Faith with the Fallen 
III 


If you break faith with us who die, 
We shall not sleep— 
Dear Miss Ahern: 

The Public library system is one of 
the greatest forces for good in our 
democratic country. It is a reservoir, 
containing life-giving principles of in- 
spiration and mental vigor. Its chan- 
nels should reach directly or indirectly 
into the homes and business of each 
and every citizen. 

The main question, of course, is — 
properly to direct these channels and 
keep the system open and untram- 
meled. 

Every school and every industrial 
unit should be a factor in this work. 
Every worker, whether along mental 
or manual lines, should have ready ac- 
cess to the storehouse of knowledge 
which is the heritage of the ages. 
Branches should be opened and main- 
tained with a plentiful supply of books 
in every populous neighborhood. The 
cooperation of the churches should be 
solicited, and each congregation should 
maintain a local branch. 

The Public library of Chicago has 
been quick to take advantage of every 
opportunity to maintain contact with 
the people, and its able management 
has been broadminded and far seeing 
in its plans—as witness the open 
shelves, with their perpetual invitation 
to all comers. 

The only suggestion to be made, it 
would seem, is to extend the great 
work so firmly founded in accordance 
with the changing needs of those whom 
it serves. And this resolves itself in 
the end into a question of ways and 
means. Sufficient funds should be sup- 
plied so that the magnificent work 
planned may be fitly carried out, that 





*A series of letters in answer to the 
query sent out by Pusric Lrprarigs as to 
what more can be done by public book 
service to help the American people to see 
right, to think straight and to go forward. 


some pleasure. 


no one may rise to accuse his country 
of lack of opportunity to develop along 
the lines of his ambition. 
Respectfully, 
WittiaM B. Car_i_e, 
Postmaster. 
Chicago, IIl. 
x ek Ox 


My Dear Miss Ahern: 

In my view the amount of circula- 
tion of a public library is far less im- 
portant than the quality of the books 
read just as the number of books is of 
far less importance than the character 
of the books which it contains. I think 
that a public library may be and indeed 
often is a source of actual injury to the 
community which it serves where it 
encourages the public to read what is 
injurious, trifling and ephemeral. 
When this is the case it may well do 
more to injure the public than if they 
did not read at all. A lot of the silly 
literature which is often placed before 
young girls has done them more hurt 
than good and there are certain kinds 
of literature which do this to boys and 
mature persons as well. The records 
of circulating libraries will show that 
the reading of fiction greatly predomi- 
nates over reading of any other kind. 
Now good fiction is an excellent thing 
but the greater part of the fiction read 
is trash and it would be far better if 
the libraries did not contain it or cir- 
culate it at all. 

A reference library is of course of 
the highest value and so is a circulating 
library if the books are limited to those 
which offer real instruction or whole- 
It seems to me that 
the prime effort to be expended is not 
to develop circulation so much as to 
see that that circulation and the con- 
tents of the library itself are effective 
for good and for good only in the 
community. 

Yours very truly, 
Ws. Dub ey Foutke. 

Richmond, Ind. 
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The Cost of Upkeep of Buildings 

At the Atlantic City meeting of the 
American Library Institute on May 1, 
Mr Andrew Keogh, librarian of Yale 
university, read a paper of the “Cost of 
physical upkeep of library buildings,” 
and in particular, the relation between 
the upkeep and the cost of the building. 


He said that a library building, if 
not endowed, is a liability as well as 
an asset, and that much of a library’s 
income goes for heating, lighting, and 
cleaning the structure, instead of being 
devoted to books and bibliographic ser- 
vice. 


It is difficult to get figures on up- 
keep, because there is no generally ac- 
cepted definition of upkeep, and many 
library budgets and expense accounts 
show no charge for light, power, heat, 
and janitor service, because these are 
provided out of general university or 
municipal funds. The figures differ, 
too, with the age of the buildings and 
equipment, the frequency and amount 
of structural alteration, the standards 
of cleanliness and repair, and the gen- 
eral level of prices. The sum needed 
for endowment is conditioned also by 
the changing yield on investments. 


On inquiry it is found that if one 
defines upkeep as including the ele- 
ments common to all buildings of a 
public character, (heat, light, water, 
power, janitors and cleaning supplies, 
repairs and alterations, replacements, 
insurance and taxation), but omitting 
depreciation, the annual cost of a li- 
brary is from 2 to 2% per cent of its 
cost. With money yielding 5 per cent 
annually this means an endowment 
equal to 40 to 50 per cent of the cost 
of the building. 





The Massachusetts agricultural col- 
lege has issued two lists that are of 
much importance, particularly to libra- 
ries with patrons interested in agri- 
culture. First a list of “Good publica- 
tions on the rural community,” second, 
“Some of the latest and best books 
on agriculture.” 


The Library as a Summer School 

One mission of the public library is 
to foster the intellectual life of the 
youth of its community. Usually some 
effort is made by the librarian to en- 


courage reading thru the summer 


months and lists of books suitable for 
vacation use are compiled; these lists 
often contain many of the very books 
that are required for outside reading 
during the school year and therefore 
do not appeal strongly to the pupils. 

Since this is so, I suggest for sum- 
mer work with children, a plan that, 
while not entirely new, has, I believe, 
some new features. 

Toward the close of the school year, 
invite all children who care to do so, 
to enroll for summer work at the li- 
brary and set aside a definite time once 
a week to receive them and give them 
special attention, having a different 
day or hour for each grade. Since the 
library should supplement rather than 
duplicate the work of the school, let 
our chief purpose be to give instruc- 
tion that will help the pupils to become 
more efficient students; at the same 
time why not make these class periods 
the opportunity to teach the children 
some of the things we so often have 
occasion to wish they knew? 

We might, with profit to our young 
patrons, teach the processes of taxa- 
tion and show how the public money 
that provides the library, is obtained; 
we might teach also the care of books 
and respect for library property and, 
incidentally, respect for all public 
property. 

The use of the card catalog and 
where to find the various classes of 
books on the shelves would, of course, 
be taught to those in need of such in- 
struction. 

We might help them, too, by means 
of simple problems, to gain a better 
knowledge of the contents and use of 
reference books, including the diction- 
ary and books of synonyms, than they 
acquire by employing these volumes as 
an aid to the preparation of school 
lessons. 

Why not teach them the difference 
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between study and plagiarism? To 
copy a sentence, a paragraph or an arti- 
cle word for word out of a book, is 
likely to be very superficial study; 
often it means nothing to the child 
after he gets it. 

Why not teach the older pupils, as 
well as we can, how to read? Tell 
them that reading one book after an- 
other, in rapid succession, merely for 
the pleasure it affords, is not the best 
way to read. I would urge them to 
read slowly and I would encourage 
them to cultivate an interest in books 
on widely different subjects. The pa- 
tron who is most difficult to satisfy is 
the one whose choice is limited to one 
particular type of books, or to one or 
two favorite authors, and who is back- 
ward about accepting anything that 
may be offered as a substitute. 

We might also teach these children 
to train themselves to hear exactly what 
is said to them. 

We might teach them to form the 
habit of seeing the things that are con- 
nected with what they are doing. 

We might teach them to look at an 
object without touching it. 

We might teach them to distinguish 
between a reply that answers a ques- 
tion and one that means nothing to the 
inquirer. 

We might teach them to consider, 
before asking a question, whether or 
not they could answer it themselves. 

We might teach them how to ask 
for what they want, and what to say 
when they receive or return it. 

We might teach them to spell their 
middle names. 

We might teach them how to sit and 
how to rise, how to stand and how to 
move about a room. 

For home work, instead of requiring 
certain books to be read, why not as- 
sign subjects recommending what we 
consider the best sources of informa- 
tion on each, and let the child choose 
his own material? Near the end of the 
vacation period, I would appoint a time 


’ when those who had elected to read in 








this manner might come to the library 
and write from memory, a paper on 
the particular subjects they had 
studied. 

Matter for such a course of instruc- 
tion could be obtained by original re- 
search, by keeping a record of incidents 
that would serve as problems or illus- 
trations and by making use of ready 
made material. 

I would not ask the school to give 
credit for this work; instead, I would 
endeavor to help the children to under- 
stand that what they had learned was 
their reward. But since pleasure and 
recreation are legitimate and necessary, 
special story hours for the younger pu- 
pils might be given during the last week 
or two before school begins; or, if the li- 
brary is equipped for it, a lantern slide 
entertainment, showing if possible pic- 
tures of the things studied during the 
summer, would be a treat; or why not 
leave the library for an afternoon, in 
charge of a substitute and let the regu- 
lar staff enjoy a picnic with the chil- 
dren in some nearby park? 

I would try, through this vacation 
work, to establish a stronger feeling of 
good-will between the children and the 
library staff, by making each child feel 
that he was very welcome and that it 
was a pleasure to have him there. 

MARTHA INGERSON. 





Before war started, Germany was 
planning a library large enough to hold 
10,000,000 books. Altho this would 
have been the largest library in the 
world, it is by no means certain that 
it would have been the most useful. 
Students and business men, too, find 
the New York public library much 
more generally helpful than the British 
museum library, tho the latter pos- 
sesses three times as many books. 
Comparatively few Londoners, says a 
contemporary, can spare the time to 
visit Bloomsbury and sit vacantly for 
an hour under the great dome of the 
reading room while the books required 
are being sought.—News, Carrollton, Ky. 
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Story-Telling Hour in Shanghai 

Story-telling hour in the children’s 
room of the great city library finds an 
eager crowd of children gathered, a 
little group who will be the most ap- 
preciative audience that a story teller 
ever had, ready to be transported into 
the Land of Wondrous Things or to 
the Country of the Far Away. 

Story telling hour in the streets of 
Shanghai finds a crowd equally eager 
to hear about the Tales of the Un- 
known or the Orgies of the Goblins. 
The public story teller is an institution 
in Chinese public life. He is really a 
story reader who reads over and over 
again those tales that the Oriental 
loves, translating them into the collo- 
quial dialect of the town where he 
makes his stand. The busiest hour of 
the day will find him on a spot near 
the most crowded thoroughfare and 
below him, a crowd of rapt Chinese 
who listen with open mouths and shin- 
ing eyes to his endless tales about the 
bogies, devils or stories of war hero- 
isms. 

They tell of wondrous achievements, 
of brave deeds of soldiers, always 
breathing the victory of loyalty and 
the slaughter of the wicked one or tales 
of soldiers led to the night attack with 
wooden bits in their mouths to keep 
them from talking in ranks. Tales of 
demons are a favorite subject for the 
Chinese hearers, especially that story 
about the man who placed a flask of 
whiskey beside his bed at night, only 
to be dragged down by demons into 
the depths of the earth when he 
reached out at night for it. Every 
Chinese tale to be effective must have 
a moral, the more obvious the better. 

Representatives of the Interchurch 
World Movement who are making an 
industrial and social survey of Orien- 
tal lands, believe that the Chinese 
grown-ups are the most appreciative 
audience that any public entertainer 
could wish. The social activities of a 
public library as they are managed in 
the American public library system are 
greatly needed in China. A great pub- 
lic library similar to the American 


models which furnish inspiration and 
knowledge for the American public, 
would feed the hungry imaginations of 
the Orientals. 





Government Library Service 

A committee of the A. L. A. con- 
sisting of Mr Hadley, president, Mr 
Frank H. Chase and Miss Edith Guer- 
rier of the Boston public library, went 
as a special committee from the A. L. 
A. to Washington in behalf of the li- 
brary service bill now pending before 
Congress. 

Mr Hadley speaking in behalf of 
the A. L. A., stated that the association 
was squarely behind the bill, that li- 
braries are in a position to do a vital 
patriotic service by giving people au- 
thoritative government news which it 
is hoped will counteract some of the 
wild statements issued not only by ir- 
responsible people with Bolshevist 
tendencies, but unfortunately sent out 
also by the public press. He called 
attention to the splendid service being 
rendered by the Boston public library 
on its own initiative, waiting the time 
when the government library service 
bill should be passed, quoting Gover- 
nor Coolidge and other men in im- 
portant positions in regard to the high 
value which they placed upon this new 
service. 





A Latin American Evening at the 
Library 

A Latin-American evening was held 
recently at the St. Louis public library. 
The occasion figured as one of the 
series of “visitors’ nights” held at in- 
tervals during several years past, and 
was the third of the series devoted to 
the welcome of non-English-speaking 
residents. About 150 persons of both 
sexes, representing almost all the 
Latin-American countries, assembled 
in the Art room at 8 p. m. Among 
them were the consuls, or consular rep- 
resentatives, of Brazil, Argentina, 
Chile, Mexico, Nicaragua and Colom- 
bia. A brief word of welcome from 
Dr Bostwick brought a response from 
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Mr Sebastiao Sampaio, consul of the 
Brazilian Republic, to whose whole- 
hearted codperation with the library 
much of the success of the evening was 
due. The whole party then adjourned 
to the children’s room on the floor be- 
low, which had been decorated for the 
occasion with the flags of the South 
American countries and Mexico. Un- 
der the personal charge of Mr Sampaio, 


there was a dual program, the first part’ 


consisting of five-minute addresses by 
the consuls, part in English and part in 
Spanish, and the second of music, vocal 
and instrumental, by Latin-American 
composers, varied with poetical recita- 
tion and with the clever off-hand “Pan- 
American” cartoon-drawing of Mr 
Leal, a native of Mexico. Addresses in 
English were als6 made by F. Ernest 
Cramer, chairman of the Foreign 
Trade Bureau of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and by James A. Troy, secre- 
tary of the bureau. In the intermis- 
sion between the two parts, the guests 
were conducted thruout the library 
building by members of the staff. The 
evening is expected to result in greater 
use of the material in the library of 
interest to Latin-Americans and also 
in increase of that material due to sug- 
gestions and contributions from those 
present. 





Salaries in Government Service 

The report of the Congressional joint 
commission on reclassification of sal- 
aries has issued its report in a volume 
of more than 800 pages. The Library 
service section, No. 31, covers 17p. The 
report is a disappointment to everyone 
especially the librarians. It is rumored 
that the commisison at first adopted 
most of the suggestions voiced by the 
different branches of the service and 
that they had especially approved the 
work of the library committee. Just 
before the final report, they grew 
panicy over the size of the increases 
and revising all their figures, made 
raises only of from 10 to 20 per cent. 
This leaves librarians practically where 





they were with poorest compensation 
for the highest qualifications. 

At first the report was received with 
indignation but later it was decided to 
fall in line with the other branches of 
the service. The committee for the 
government libraries has been contin- 
ued and will continue its investiga- 
tions and lay the results before Con- 
gress, in the hope of finally seeing jus- 
tice done. In the meantime, the 
younger persons of ability in library 
service are leaving and the older ones 
are called upon to carry the work with 
new material of no experience. 





Library Legislation in Kentucky 

The two following measures passed 
during the recent legislative session in 
Kentucky : 

An Act relating to free public libraries in 
cities and towns of the third, fourth, fifth 
and sixth classes of the Commonwealth. 

The law relating to free public li- 
braries in cities and towns below the 
second class provides that the govern- 
ing authority of the city or town may 
annually levy a tax not to exceed one 
inill on the dollar of assessed property 
and that if the governing authority 
does not make such levy the taxpayers 
of the city or town are authorized to 
raise by popular subscription a sum 
equal to the amount that would be de- 
rived by a tax levy of two-tenths of a 
mill, not more than two per cent of the 
entire amount necessary to be sub- 
scribed by any one person, firm or cor- 
poration. When subscription is raised 
it shall be the duty of the governing 
authority to levy such tax and to con- 
tinue to levy it annually. 

The act provides that the board shall 
consist of five members of which at 
least two shall be women, all appointed 
by the mayor, and the terms of office, 
powers and duties of board are defined. 
It also provides that the board shall 
annually submit statement of the needs 
of library to the city council and that 
city council in making annual levy 
shall include the estimated needs of li- 
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brary not to exceed in any one year 
one mill on the dollar of taxable 
property. 

An Act providing for county libraries and 
for the extension of library privileges to all 
counties in this Commonwealth except such 
counties as may have therein a city of the 
first class. 

The law for free county libraries ap- 
plies to every county in the state with 
the exception of Jefferson. It provides 
that the fiscal court may establish a 
county library and to maintain it may, 
upon petition of 25 resident free hold- 
ers of each magisterial district, levy a 
tax of not less than five-tenths of a 
mill nor more than one mill on the 
one dollar of all the assessed property 
in county. It provides for a board of 
seven members of which at least three 
shall be women. Two members are 
appointed by the fiscal court, two by 
the county superintendent of schools 
and three by the judge of the county 
court. The terms of office, powers and 
duties are defined, and power is con- 
ferred upon the board to annually de- 
termine rate of taxation within the 
prescribed limit necessary for the main- 
tenance and equipment of the library 
upon certification to the fiscal court. 

An existing library in any city or 
incorporated town, by the consent of 
its library board, may become a free 
county library on condition of the 
county contributing to support of li- 
brary, and the fiscal court is empow- 
ered upon petition to levy tax. This 
levy must continue so long as ten per 
cent of the inhabitants of county out- 
side the limits of city or town are 
users of the library, or if less than ten 
per cent of the inhabitants use the li- 
brary the fiscal court may at its dis- 
cretion continue the tax levy. 





“They say I rub the fur the wrong 
way, but J say let the cats turn around!” 
Is this the attitude of all the ultra-modern 
folks, as Professor Lowe says it is of 
some poets? In this reeling world of 
imagist and vers libre writers, it is safe 
to have so sound a guide as Professor 
Lowe’s “Convention and _ revolt in 
poetry.” 





Library Workers Association 


The meeting to organize a Library 
Workers asociation was held at Atlan- 
tic City, April 30, about 100 people be- 
ing present. Miss Mary G. Peters, li- 
brarian, Public library, Bayonne, N. J., 
presided, with Miss Adeline T. David- 
son, Public library, East Orange, as 
temporary secretary. 

Miss Peters opened the meeting by 
calling on Miss Catherine Van Dyne, 
reference assistant, Public library, 
Newark, N. J., to give the purpose of 
the organization. In a brief outline 
Miss Van Dyne stated that the object 
of the Library Workers association is 
to provide for competent library work- 
ers without library school training, a 
bureau thru which they can get in- 
formation about openings which they 
are qualified to fill, and for librarians 
a reliable bureau which will be pre- 
pared to recommend names from its 
files of workers available for positions; 
and to do for library workers in every 
way what they working alone could 
not do. 

The chairman then asked if it was 
the pleasure of the library workers 
present to form the proposed associa- 
tion. A motion to that effect was made 
and carried. 

Miss Hedwig Roghé, _ librarian, 
Brownsville branch, Public library, 
Brooklyn, then read the proposed draft 
of organization, the association voting 
on each item as it was read and dis- 
cussed. 

General discussion followed. The 
question was raised whether members 
of this new association would withdraw 
from the A. L. A. The reply was that 
as there are 10,000 workers without li- 
brary school training and only 4781 
members in the A. L. A. this new or- 
ganization need not detract from A. L. 
A. membership. On the contrary, it 
will foster a professional attitude which 
will react favorably on the older or- 
ganization. The matter of affiliating 
with the A. L. A. was brought up, and 
the point was made by Miss Van Dyne 
that it was the intention of the asso- 
ciation to affiliate at once with the A. 
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L. A. and always to codperate. Sev- 
eral others, among them Dr C. C. Wil- 
liamson, chief of Economics division, 
Public library, N. Y., and Miss Ahern, 
editor of Pustic LiprarigEs, emphasized 
the value of working with the A. L. A. 
and receiving recognition from it. 

Miss Tessa Kelso, librarian, Baker 
& Taylor Company, said that when 
girls asked her advice about going into 
library work she always told them to 
go to library school; because the li- 
brary school acted as.a godmother and 
looked after its graduates from the 
moment they embarked on their library 
career until it was ended. The un- 
trained library worker had no god- 
mother to stand sponsor for her. This 
new association would supply that 
lack. 

Miss Beatrice Winser, .assistant li- 
brarian, Public library, Newark, told 
the meeting that the Newark library 
in trying to fill vacancies always wrote 
directly to library schools. Why? 
“Because: we do not know where else 
we can get assistants.” 

Dr Frank P. Hill, librarian, Public 
library, Brooklyn, asked what had 
been done by the A. L. A. Committee 
on certification and standardization for 
the certification of untrained workers. 
Dr Williamson replied that the Com- 
mittee had not yet reached that point; 
that the idea was to certify workers 
on basis of work now being done; that 
library school graduates would receive 
the lowest grade certificate; that they 
too must make good before receiving 
higher grade certificates. 

Miss Ahern said that she hoped this 
new association would prove a clearing 
house for “library workers who are 
not yet articulate’; that the library 
worker could not go out and advertise 
herself—if she did she was misappre- 
hended; that if there were a strong 
central bureau of information at A. L. 
A. Headquarters and if it made good, 
it ought to have all necessary support, 
local and general. 

Forrest B. Spaulding, A. L. A. Li- 
brary War Service, asked if the A. L. 
A. Enlarged Program didn’t cover the 





work of this proposed bureau. If at 
some future time the A. L. W. was 
ready to undertake this work the ques- 
tion of merging would be considered. 
The reply given was that due to the 
many activities of the A. L. A. there 
seemed to be little assurance that the 
Employment Bureau could be given 
first consideration. On this account 
the Library workers association was 
reluctant to wait. 

Miss Sarah Askew of the New Jer- 
sey public library commission, asked 
for state chapters which should keep 
in close touch with the state library 
commissions. 

A nominating committee appointed 
by the chair, Miss Emma V. Baldwin, 
Miss Florence Overton , and Miss 
Marian C. Manley, presented the fol- 
lowing names for officers and they 
were elected: 

President, Grace Miller, City li- 
brary association, Springfield, Mass.; 
vice-president, Mary G. Peters, libra- 
rian, Public library, Bayonne, N. J.; 
secretary, Catherine Van Dyne, Public 
library, Newark, N. J.; treasurer, Hed- 
wig Roghé, librarian, Brownsville 
branch, Public library, Brooklyn. 


Executive Committee 


Ella F. Corwin, librarian, Public li- 
brary, Elkhart, Ind.; E. Kathleen Jones, 
A. L. A. Library War Service representa- 
tive; Adeline B. Zachert, Public library, 
Rochester, N. Y.; C. W. Sumner, libra- 
rian, Public library, Sioux City, Iowa; 
A. L. Bailey, librarian, Wilmington In- 
stitute library, Delaware. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 

ADELINE T. Davipson, 
Temporary secretary. 





The Year Book of the Department of 
Agriculture contains the report of the 
secretary of agriculture; 25 or 30 well 
written articles on timely topics by agri- 
cultural erperts of the different bureaus 
and offices; lists of agricultural colleges, 
experiment stations and state officials in 
charge of agriculture and agricultural ex- 
tension work, and over 300 tables of 
agricultural statistics. 
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A. L. A. Interests 


Programs for Colorado Springs meetings 
Children’s librarians’ section 


First Session, Thursday evening, June 3. 
The subjects for consideration have not 
yet been determined. (Chairman, Eliza- 
beth Knapp, Detroit public library.) 

Second Session, Friday evening, June 4. 
(Joint session with School libraries 
section.) 

The public library and the school libra- 
‘en joint opportunity—Miss Harriet 
Wood, supervisor school and public 
ede 'St. Paul, Minn. 
Recent books of importance to all work- 
ers with children. 
Buying books for children—Miss Ger- 
trude Andrus, manager, Frederick & 
Nelson’s Bookshop, Seattle, Wash. 
The place in the Enlarged Program of 
school libraries and library work with 
children—C. H. Milam. 
Note: During Conference week, a 
room or part of a room will be re- 
served, where all persons interested in 
library work with children may meet 
and discuss informally problems con- 
nected with their work. 
Professional training section 

The Summer library school as a factor in 
professional training—Harriet FE. Howe, 
Simmons College, library school. 

Malcolm G. Wryer, librarian, Nebraska 
university. 

Phineas L. Windsor, librarian, University 
of Illinois. 

Report of Committee on_ professional 
training—Miss Alice S. Tyler, director West- 
ern Reserve library school, Cleveland. 

National association of state libraries 

The first rr will be a joint session 
with the A. A. of L 
Opening sealed doors, Frank E, Chipman, 

Boston. : 

New York session laws, John F. Fitzpatrick, 

Ibany. 
A Book hunter’s search for everlasting fame, 
C. S. Hook. 

The second session will be devoted to 
business, except for the following: Wel- 
come, Miss Alice Lambert Rathbone, Acting- 
state librarian, Colorado. Address Mrs. 
Mary C. Bradford, superintendent of public 
instruction and exofficio, state librarian 
of Colorado. ; 

The third session will be a joint session 
with A.A. of L.L. on Saturday afternoon, 
June 5. 

Benefits of a legislative reference bureau 
to a state legislature—Con. P. Cronin, state 
librarian, Arizona. 

Serving with law books the public of a 
whole state—H. C. Lindsay, state librarian, 
Nebraska. 9 

Observations on bar association reports— 
A. J. Small, state law librarian, Iowa. 





Libraries 


Concerning the enlarged program 

As was noted in Pustic LIBRARIES 
(25:276) the circular of inquiry re- 
ferred to, signed by 13 leading libra- 
rians of the country, received immedi- 
ate and serious attention of the Execu- 
tive Board at its meeting at Atlantic 
City, May 6. Four persons who signed 
the circular were present at the meet- 
ing and were invited into conference 
with the Executive Board and members 
of the committee on the Enlarged Pro- 
gram. 

The circular of inquiry had been 
sent out about the first of April. En- 
closed with it was a postal-card con- 
taining three resolutions, which the 
members of the A. L. A. were asked 
to approve and return. At the time 
of the Atlantic City meeting, 1090 
favorable answers had been received. 
The Executive Board on learning of 
this invited into conference four per- 
sons who were signers of the circular 
and who were present at Atlantic City, 
namely, Arthur L. Bailey, Harrison W. 
Craver, Thomas L. Montgomery and 
Henry L. Sanborn. Other signers 
were, John H. Leete, Edwin H. Ander- 
son, Arthur E. Bostwick, Gratia Coun- 
tryman, W. D. Johnston, George W. 
Fuller, Mary F. Isom, Everett R. 
Perry and Wm. F. Yust, but the four 
first named were the only ones present 
at the Atlantic City meeting. 

The Executive Board after consid- 
eration of the circular letter appointed 
a joint committee consisting of the 
committee on Enlarged Program and 
the four persons named to examine and 
review the Enlarged Program in the 
light of the first resolution. An agree- 
ment was finally reached that this joint 
committee make a report with recom- 
mendations at the Colorado Springs 
meeting. 

The resolution referred to above is 
as follows: 


That the American Library Association limit 
its campaign to the raising of funds for those 
professional objects which may not reasonably 
be expected to be financed by the community 
or the organization served, and which cannot 
be placed by other means upon a self-sustain- 
ing basis. 























It was further voted that the Execu- 
tive Board recommend at the next an- 
nual meeting of the A. L. A. that at 
least 50 per cent of the money received 
in consequence of the present author- 
ized appeal shall be set aside as a per- 
manent endowment. 

And further voted that the members 
of the association shall be kept in- 
formed concerning the nature of the 
financial campaign and the method of 
conducting it, and to effect this the 
Executive Board shall make monthly 
finanial reports thru the library peri- 
odicals. . 

Mrs Harriet P. Sawyer, of St. Louis, 
Dr C. C. Williamson, New York City, 
Mr William R. Watson, Albany, have 
also been appointed to the joint com- 
mittee. 

The Executive Board authorized Mr 
Frothingham, attorney, to proceed with 
the incorporation of the American li- 
brary in Paris, and invited Mr Arthur 
L. Bailey of Wilmington, Delaware, 
Dr Herbert Putnam, and Mr Burton E. 
Stevenson, to act as the incorporators. 

Mr Hill and Mr Dana resigned from 
the committee on Enlarged Program. 
Mr W. N. C. Carlton was appointed to 
fill one vacancy and Mr Belden of 
Boston, the other. Later Mr Milam 
resigned also, and Mr Strohm was ap- 
pointed in his place. 

The A. L. A. has sent out an appeal 
to the membership calling attention 
to the fact that the A. L. A. is pledged 
to the great public service and appeal- 
ing for the continued support and ac- 
tive efforts of the membership to make 
the appeal for funds a great national 
success, pointing out that the degree 
of success depends on the codperation 
of librarians, trustees and other friends 
of libraries, especially each individual 
member of the A. L. A. Some money 
has been received. Several hundred 
thousand dollars are actually in sight. 

The answers received to the letters 
sent out by the Regional directors in 
the campaign for funds to carry on an 
Enlarged Program are very charac- 
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teristic of their writers. One from 
Stewart Edward White says: 

I am decidedly in favor of any and every 
extension of public opportunities and encour- 
agements to read. It is only by balanced 
rather than specialized reading that the half- 
baked intellectual activity showing as Bol- 
shevism at its lowest, can be remedied. Good 
luck to you, and more power. 

Another from Ray Stannard Baker 
is as follows: 

I sympathize with your fine campaign to 
spread the gospel of good books. It is a 
great surprise to me to learn that 73 per 
cent of counties of the United States are 
without adequately equipped libraries and 
that 50 per cent of the population of 30 states 
are without library service of any kind. 
This is a condition that certainly ought to 
be remedied and I have read your cam- 
paign material with great interest. I will 
help in any way I can. 

A committee of seven appointed by 
the Executive Board of the A. L. A. 
and of the S. L. A. to have charge of 
that part of the Enlarged Program that 
concerns business and industrial libra- 
ries met and organized on April 16. 
The membership of the committee is 
as follows: 

Samuel H. Ranck, Louise B. Krause 
and E. H. McClelland, appointed by 
the A. L. A. Elizabeth V. Dobbins, 
J. H. Friedel and William F. Jacob, 
appointed by the S. L. A. Dorsey W. 
Hyde, Jr., was chosen as the seventh 
member by the committee. Mr Ranck 
was elected chairman and Carlos C. 
Houghton was elected secretary. 


Library war service budget 
January 1, 1920—June 30, 1921. 


European headquarters ............ $ 75,000 
Merchant Marine ............ce08- 225,000 
PeeCORVICO NEN: bc ciicaes ce eceetecios 110,000 
Blind ex-service men .............. 20,000 
Public health service hospitals..... 150,000 
Coast guard and lighthouses........ 45,000 
Industrial war work industries..... 75,000 

$700,000 


A Trustees’ meeting was held in the 
Boston public library, April 22, with 
about 250 persons present. William F. 
Kenney, president of the board of 
trustees of the Boston public library, 
welcomed the visitors. Mr Kenney 
stated that it was obvious that if books 
were needed by soldiers, they are also 
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needed by 60,000,000 people in this 
country now living in towns and cities 
which have no library service. 

J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., of the 
board of trustees of the Boston Athen- 
aeum, presided. He said, “I hold that 
the business of a library is to get itself 
read, and to further the usefulness of 
the library is the duty both of the li- 
brarians and trustees.” He suggested 
that New England trustees see to it 
that all Americans had the same op- 
portunity for library service as is 
furnished in New England. He stated 
that the Enlarged Program represented 
the collective spirit of the A. L. A.,, 
and when the A. L. A. comes before 
the public asking nothing for its mem- 
bers, it should be treated with con- 
sideration and confidence. 

Carl H. Milam, secretary of the A. 
L. A., stated that thousands of Ameri- 
can citizens rarely see a useful book. 
He told how the A. L. A. work of war 
time in book service could not in jus- 
tice to the people being served, be 
given up. He said the Navy and Army 
had already taken over the care of the 
war-time A. L. A. libraries, and that 
now the A. L. A. should devote its time 
to the furnishing of books to light- 
house keepers, merchant marine men, 
the sick in the hospitals, until such 
time as the branches of the government 
in charge of these men could take it 
over. He urged the continuation of 
the Paris library as a demonstration of 
modern library methods for the many 
people on the European continent who 
are interested to know about American 
libraries. The A. L. A. will prepare 
and advertise reading courses, pushing 
the distribution of books on citizen- 
ship, and do much to assist existing 
libraries. 

Mrs Howard, chairman of the Social 
Service work of the merchant marine, 
said there were 35,000 men and 12,000 
officers in the merchant marine. A 
list of these included most of the states. 
She read appreciative letters from offi- 
cers and men with regard to the book 
service. 

Dr Payson Smith, Commissioner of 





education for Massachusetts, expressed 
himself as entirely in accord with the 
extremely important program of the 
A. L. A. 

Mrs Nathaniel Thayer, chairman of 
the Americanization work in Massa- 
chusetts, expressed herself as believing 
that libraries can become the best cen- 
ter for work with the adult foreign 
born. She emphasized the importance 
of personality of the librarian in reach- 
ing the foreigner as no other one thing 
of the community can do. 

Frank P. Hill, chairman of the 
finance committee of the Enlarged 
Program, said that each community 
should be appealed to for funds thru 
the special parts of the Enlarged 
Program interesting to that com- 
munity. He thought the advertis- 
ing of the campaign had already helped 
to show the public that better salaries 
were needed to carry on library work 
and that more people will be interested 
to go into library work as a result of 
the A. L. A. publicity work. 

Mr Kennedy, a trustee of the New 
Bedford public library, offered a reso- 
lution which was carried by a unani- 
mous vote. The resolution endorsed 
the Enlarged Program of the A. L. A. 
and called upon the people of the New 
England states to support this forward 
looking library movement to the ex- 
tent of their ability. 

Mr Johnson, a welfare officer in one 
of the large army camps, spoke in high 
praise of the work that the camp li- 
braries have done among the men in 
the camp where he was. 

Resolution adopted by the A. L. A. 

Executive board 

Whereas, Mr George B. Utley resigned his 
position as executive secretary of the A. L. A. 
in order to accept the invitation to become 
chief librarian of the Newberry library, and, 

Whereas, The Executive Board at a meet- 
ing held in Chicago, March 12, 1920, accepted 
his resignation to take effect on April 15 in 
accordance with his request, 

Be it Resolved, That the Executive Board 
records its regret over the withdrawal of Mr 
Utley from the important executive duties he 
has so ably and fruitfully discharged during 
a period of -years. His diligence and his 
tact in stimulating professional ideals within 
the association, in strengthening its member- 
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ship, in giving loyally his energy and experi- 
ence toward realizing the policies and aspira- 
ation of succeeding administrations of the 
A. L. A. have earned him the lasting esteem 
and good will of its full membership. The 
growing importance and fruitfulness of the 
national conventions of the A. L. A. are very 
largely due to his untiring and liberal minded 
consideration of the various interests of the 
component groups craving opportunity for tak- 
ing counsel for the promotion of professional 
ends. 

Mr Utley’s unsparing devotion to the ardu- 
ous duties laid upon him as executive secre- 
tary during the important days of the associa- 
tion’s war service will remain as an honorable 
record of endurance, competency and modesty. 

The Executive Board, aware of the generous 
feeling of the membership of the A. L. A. for 
the faithful service rendered by Mr Utley. 
records on behalf of the library profession 
its lasting gratitude and its hearty well wishes 
for his success in entering upon his new 
honors and responsibilities. 


ADAM STROHM, 
CorRNELIA MARVIN, 
Committee. 





The A. L. A. at the National Marine 
Exposition 

The American Library Association 
exhibit at the National Marine Exposi- 
tion, New York, April 12-17, attracted 
much attention. The exhibit con- 
sisted of typical crew’s libraries sup- 
plied to ships by the Merchant Marine 
department, several hundred maritime 
books lent for exhibition by various 
publishers, slides and photographs il- 
lustrating the work of the department 
and of the “Books for Everybody” 
movement. 

The chapter “Shipping avocation” 
from Nelson Collins’ Opportunities in 
merchant ships was reprinted in at- 
tractive form for distribution, and post- 
cards illustrating the merchant marine 
book service were also distributed. 

On Friday afternoon, the National 
Marine league and the American Li- 
brary Association gave a “Deep Sea 
book-shelf tea” to which about 200 
prominent literary people were invited. 
The tea was held in connection with 
the voting for the “ten best books of 
the sea” which had been in progress 
all week. At the A. L. A. booth dur- 
ing the weck, visitors cast ballots for 


their favorite sea stories, expressions 
of opinion varying from that of the 
man who said “The original and only 
sea story is Jules Verne’s Twenty Thou- 
sand Leagues Under the Sea, to many 
decided preferences for Conrad’s stories. 
A number of newspapers and librarians 
throughout the country took part in 
stimulating the voting. 


Deep sea bookshelf 


The 50 books of the sea in the order 
of their popularity as voted for. In ad- 
dition to the following list of books 
receiving 4 or more votes, 250 titles 
received 1, 2 and 3 votes each: 


Treasure Island. Stevenson. 

Two Years Before The Mast. Dana. 
3 Sea Wolf. London. 

4 Captains Courageous. Kipling. 

5 20,000 Leagues Under The Sea. Verne. 
6 Cruise of The Cachalot. Bullen. 


noe 


7 Under Sail. Riesenberg. 

8 Mr. Midshipman Easy. Marryat. 

9 Lord Jim. Conrad. 

10 Nigger of The Narcissus. Conrad. 

11 Typhoon. Conrad, 

12 Robinson Crusoe. Defoe. 

13. Wreck of The Grosvenor. Russell. 

14 Westward Ho! Kingsley. 

15 Toilers of The Sea. Hugo. 

16 Sailing Alone Around the World. 
Slocum. 

17. Pilot. Cooper. 

1@ Dauber. Masefield. 

19 Kidnapped. Stevenson. 

20 Seven Seas. Kipling. 

21 Salt Water Ballads. Masefield. 

22 Cruise of The Snark. Londons 

23 Many Cargoes. Jacobs. 

24 Moby Dick. Melville. 

25 Youth. Conrad. 

26 Tom Cringle’s Log. Scott. 

27 Clipper Ship Era. Clark. 

28 Masterman Ready. Marryat. 

29 The Greenhand. Cupples. 

30 Ancient Mariner. Coleridge. 

31 Mutiny of The Elsinore. London. 

32. Victory. Conrad. 

33 At Sunwich Port. Jacobs. 

34 Typee. Melville. 

35 Chance. Conrad. 

36 Swiss Family Robinson. Wyss. 

37. Caleb West, Master Diver. Smith. 

38 Phantom Ship. Marryat. 

39 Out of Gloucester. Connolly. 

40 Mare Nostrum. Blanco Ibanez. 

41 Casuals of The Sea. McFee. 

42 Two Admirals. Cooper. 

43 Peter Simple. Marryat. 

44 Mysterious Island. Verne. 

45 Brassbounder. Bone. 

46 Grain Ship. Robertson. 
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47 Influence of sea power upon history. 
Mahan. 

48 Cappy Ricks. Mahan. 

49 Sinful Peck. Robertson. 

50 Sailor’s Log. Evans. 





A. L. A. Exhibition at New Orleans 

The American Library Association 
exhibit at the National conference on 
social work in New Orleans, April 
16-21, emphasized rural library exten- 
sion, a subject of special importance to 
the southern states and to social 
workers. Photographs, the  stereo- 
motograph, a hospital library truck 
filled, groups of books were exhibited 
and printed material given out from 
the A. L. A. 

This exhibit prepared by the Library 
War Service publicity department and 
the Enlarged Program publicity com- 
mittee was locally in charge of Miss 
Louise Singley, A. L. A. representa- 
tive in New Orleans. 

Miss Caroline Webster, in charge of 
hospital libraries, A. L. A. War Ser- 
vice, gave a talk on “The library’s place 
in the community” at the community 
section of the conference. 

The exhibit was transferred on re- 
quest, to the conference of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, meeting in 
New Orleans the week following the 
Social Workers’ conference. 





Dr F. S. Goodrich of Michigan in 
speaking on the subject of Religious edu- 
cation said that it is not taken seriously 
by the American people. 

One church which appropriated $1600 
for music, at the same business meeting 
turned down a request for a teachers’ 
library for the Sunday school on the 
ground that it could not afford the $40 
expense. The Government recognizes 
the need of a cabinet office for agricul- 
ture but not for education. Thousands 
of books are issued for the purpose of 
teaching the farmers how to keep smut 
out of wheat, but nothing is printed for 
the purpose of keeping smut out of the 
schools. 


Special Librarians’ Meeting 

The eleventh annual meeting of 
the Special libraries association was 
held in New York City, April 14-17. 
The opening session was a recep- 
tion and banquet, followed by a 
dance, which was attended by 111 
persons. 

The first formal session was opened 
on Thursday morning by the presi- 
dent, Miss Maud A. Carabin. The ad- 
dress was a most constructive and 
noteworthy paper and was the chief 
topic of discussion during the confer- 
ence. Various reports by those en- 
trusted to carry out the work led to 
discussion. The association by reso- 
lution pledged to the committee on the 
Enlarged Program its support and aid 
in making the financial drive a suc- 
cess. A committee to administer the 
Industrial library program was en- 
dorsed. (See page 329.) 

Carlos C. Houghton has been ap- 
pointed assistant director under Mr 
Milam to administer the Industrial li- 
brary program. 

There were some interesting ex- 
hibits on view showing libraries, their 
methods and books. 

The following officers were elected’: 
President, Dorsey W. Hyde, Packard 
Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich.; 
first vice-president, Helen Hemphill, 
Western Electric Company, New York; 
second vice-president, Ralph L. Power, 
Boston university, Boston; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Estelle L. Liebmann, 
Ronald Press Company, New York; 
assistant-secretary-treasurer, Margaret 
C. Wells, American International Cor- 
poration, New York; executive mem- 
ber for two years, Edward H. Red- 
stone, Massachusetts state library, 
Boston; executive members for one 
year, Helen Norris, Commonwealth 
Edison Company, Chicago, and Maud 
A. Carabin, Detroit Edison Company. 

The attendance register showed vis- 
itors from a wide geographical range 
in spite of the railroad strike. 

EstTELLE L. LIEBMANN, 
Secretary. 
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American Library Institute 
Notes on the program 

The spring meeting of the American 
Library Institute was held at Atlantic 
City on May 1, 1920, in connection 
with the other meetings of the time. 
The meeting was, as usual, open to all. 

After the reading of the minutes of 

the 1919 meeting and the treasurer’s 
report, the President, Dr W. N. C. 
Carlton gave an address on “Democra- 
cy and learning,” dealing with the 
structural changes in political and 
economic outlook and method result- 
ing from the great war, and the 
changed responsibility of educators 
towards the new democracy. In dis- 
cussion, Mr Locke said that the atti- 
tude of democracy towards learning 
depended largely upon learning’s atti- 
tude towards democracy, and told of 
the intehesting experiments in Ontario, 
and the more important place now held 
by the public libraries in the life of that 
province. Mr Keogh spoke of the 
universities in Australasia under labor 
governments. Dr Shearer spoke on 
education in Soviet Russia; and Mr 
Bowker on the definition of democra- 
cy, and the responsibility of the uni- 
versity librarians and professors to 
students. 
- Dr Richardson read a paper entitled 
Rould’s statistics for university libra- 
ries from 1912 to 1918, and Mr Han- 
son’s notes on “Pit-falls of compara- 
tive statistics.” Dr Gerould’s own 
comments on his figures will be pub- 
lished in the Papers of the Institute 
for 1920. 

Mr Keogh’s paper on the physical 
maintenance of library buildings was 
the result of inquiries as to the cost of 
upkeep of a new building, and in par- 
ticular the relation between the up- 
keep and the cost of the building. The 
paper was well received and many 
questions were asked and answered. 
This address will appear in the pro- 
ceedings. 

Dr Richardson read a paper entitled 
“Book poverty and book purchase” 


supplemented by a description of the 
follow-up routine of the Princeton uni- 
versity library. These papers com- 
bined the ideas of the lack of books in 
America, the present world oppor- 
tunity, and the proper methods of buy- 
ing so as to get the best results. Dr 
Richardson told of interesting experi- 
ences of his own in finding out of print 
material. A preprint included a des- 
cription by Mr Drury of the follow-up 
methods in use in the University of 
Illinois. 

Mr Hicks said that Director Dug- 
gan, of the Institute of International 
education, realized that library collec- 
tions in the United States might be 
greatly improved by national and inter- 
national co-operation, and offered to 
finance the publication and distribu- 
tion of union lists and to help in inter- 
national exchanges and in other ways. 
The American Library Institute 
thanked Director Duggan for his offer, 
and voted to accept it and to utilize it 
as fully as possible for the benefit of 
the libraries of the country. 

Dr Van Hoesen gave an account of 
his trip abroad to buy books, and in- 
cluded many incidents and experiences 
in regard to stocks and prices of books 
in Germany, France, and Italy. He 
spoke with regret of the present atti- 
tude of the book sellers abroad. 

The meeting ended with a biographi- 
cal sketch of Charles Henry Gould, one 
of the founders of the Institute, who 
had died since the last meeting. The 
sketch was written by Miss Ahern and 
will be published in full in the Papers 
of the Institute. 





Geography of the World’s Agriculture. 
The purpose of this study is to show the 
geographic origin of the world’s supply 
of food and other important agricultural 
products, and to indicate the distribution 
of the crops and live stock of the world. 
Good sized maps visualize the distribu- 
tion of the raw materials of the world’s 
food supply. The text describes the var- 
ious products and their uses.—U. S. 
document. 
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Library Department of the N. E. A. 


Program 

The general discussions at the meet- 
ings of the library section of the 
N. E. A., to be held at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, July 4-10, contains among other 
things the following: 

Relation of school libraries to other 
library agencies, Mary E. Downey, Salt 
Lake City. 

Library material for geography 
classes, Jessie L. Burrall, National 
Geographic society, Washington, D. ee 

The State’s interest in school libraries, 
Cornelia Marvin, State library of Ore- 


gon. 
Report of committee on plans for 
stimulating home reading by school 


children, given by Dr J. D. Wolcott, 
U. S. Bureau of Education. 

Books for elementary school children, 
report of a committee, by Annie S. Cut- 
ter, Public library, Cleveland. 

Proposed by-laws for library depart- 
ment, report of committee by Dr Sher- 
man Williams, Department of Educa- 
tion, New York State. 

One joint session will be held with the 
National Council of English. The fol- 
lowing will be presented: School libra- 
ries and Americanization, Joy E. Mor- 
gan, Albany, New York; The present 
high school library situation, Irma 
Walker, librarian, Alice branch, Hib- 
bing, Minnesota. 

There will be special school-library ex- 
hibits as well as commercial exhibits in 
the library rooms of L. D. S. high school. 
The committee in charge of preparing 
the exhibit is Bertha R. Bergold, Madi- 
son, Wis., Margaret E. Ely, Lake View 
high school, Chicago, Minnie I. Margetts, 
L. D. S. high school, Salt Lake City, 
Utah O. S. Rice, 

Madison, Wis. President. 





One librarian in reply to the ques- 
tion, What are your library problems? 
says, “Exhaustion from long hours 
(nine), overcrowding and inadequate 
help.” 
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Library Meetings 

Chicago— The April meeting of the Li- 
brary club was held at Ryerson library, 
and the address of the evening was given 
by Mr Roden on the Enlarged Program 
of the A. L. A. Mr Roden outlined 
his own mental attitude towards the 
[Enlarged Program, stating with abso- 
lute frankness that from a position of 
indifference if not active opposition he 
had come to believe in and favor the 
program. His remarks were charac- 
terized by thoro honesty, for he not 
only told the difficulties encountered by 
the advocates of the program but also 
their blunders. Those who heard him 
can be perfectly sure that they have 
not been misled either as to the ad- 
vantages of the program nor as to its 
disadvantages and they owe Mr Roden 
a debt of gratitude for the complete 
frankness with which he discussed the 
plan. 

Short reports were given by three 
members of the Survey committee, and 
Miss Goldberg closed the program with 
an account of her experiences in 
France. 

The May meeting was held on the 
thirteenth. 

A resolution was presented by Miss 
Day concerning the work of the Sur- 
vey committee to the effect that they 
were to be given the summer months 
in which to complete their work and 
that their report should be printed sub- 
ject to the approval of the incoming 
executive committee. 

The following ticket was elected for 
the coming year: 

President, Miss Mary B. Day, libra- 
rian National Safety Council; vice- 
president, Nathan R. Levin, Chicago 
public library; secretary, Miss Vir- 
ginia Savage, Western Society of Engi- 
neers; treasurer, Miss Eliza Lamb, 
University of Chicago libraries. 

The program of the evening, under 
the able chairmanship of Miss Field, 
was a Dewey Decimal pageant in 
which each class from the 000s to the 
900s was ably represented by leaders 
from the different libraries. Begin- 
ning with bibliography the scenes fol- 
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lowed one another thru philosophy, re- 
ligion on to history, to the delight and 
edification of the audience. Noah’s ark 
was the main theme in the 200s and 
again in the 500s and the other classes 
were each illustrated according to the 
ingenuity and originality of the leaders. 
MARGARET FURNESS, 
Secretary. 


Iowa—The eight district meetings of 
the Iowa Library association were held 
this year at the following places and 
on the dates given: 

Middle-east district, Marengo, April 20. 

Central district, Indianola, April 21, 22. 

Southeast district, Sigourney, April 27. 

Southwest district, Malvern, April 29. 

Middlewest district, Missouri Valley, 
April 30. 

Northeast district, Charles City, May 4. 

Northwest district, Sheldon, May 6. 

Northcentral district, Webster City, May 7. 

The weather was bad and the at- 
tendance not large but good at every 
place, and the meetings were univer- 
sally helpful. The experiment of omit- 
ting the district chairmen was tried 
this year, and with good results. In- 
formal discussions were held on The 
trustees’ problem, introduced by a 
trustee. Is there anything new in li- 
brary work? and various classes of 
recent books; and when there was 
time, Everyday problems. Among 
these questions which received spe- 
cial attention were county libraries and 
codperation with schools: 

Action was taken at almost every 
meeting requesting the Legislative 
committee to investigate, with a view 
to bringing to legislation, the matter 
of increased appropriation for the com- 
mission and increased maximum tax 
levy for the public libraries. The com- 
mittee was also requested to look into 
the matter of a county library law. 

The president of the Iowa library 
association, Miss Maria C. Brace of 
Waterloo, and the secretary of the 
Iowa library commission, Miss Julia 
A. Robinson, were present at all the 
meetings. 

Michigan—The High school librari- 
ans’ conference held two sessions dur- 
ing the meeting of the Michigan 
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Schoolmasters’ club in Ann Arbor in 
April. Miss Edith King of Jackson 
high school, presided at the meetings. 
The program was as follows: 

The University of Michigan library ex- 
tension service, Miss Edith Thomas, University 
library, Ann Arbor. 

Library work in relation to English and 
literature courses. 

Miss Mary Farnsworth, Cass technical high 
school, Detroit. 

Discussion of methods and problems of the 
High-school library of today. 

The heart of the school, F. L. Bliss, Jack- 
son. 

Profit in reading for pleasure, Miss Marie 
A. Newberry, Toledo public library. 

A shelf of new books. Francis L. D. Good- 
rich, reference librarian, University library. 

ELLEN M. LINTON, 
Secretary. 

North Dakota—A special meeting of 
the North Dakota library association 
was held at Fargo, May 8, for the pur- 
pose of finding the best natural chan- 
nels thru which to work in carrying 
out the part outlined for the state in 
the Enlarged Program now pending 
A spirited group of 22 librarians and 
trustees from various parts of the state 
gathered for this purpose. 

The day was tense with plans and 
work. Every inch of ground was gone 
over carefully in discussion. C. P. 
Lester of the Wisconsin library com- 
mission and regional director for Wis- 
con, Minnesota and North Dakota, was 
present, gave'a clear description of the 
important phases of the Enlarged 
Program and was ready at every point 
to meet problems and guide thought. 

Miss Bucklin, state director of North 
Dakota, presented a practical plan for 
raising the quota assigned to the state 
thru the county chairmen of the Lib- 
erty loan committee and. the women’s 
clubs. 

The subject of county libraries for 
North Dakota was further discussed 
at this meeting and the committee en- 
larged by the appointment of R. M. 
Pollock of Fargo, and Svenbjorn John- 
son of Grand Forks. Plans were made 
for a complete revision of the library 
laws of North Dakota. 

HELEN GRIFFITHS, 
Secretary. 
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New Jersey meeting 

The twenty-fourth annual meeting 
of the New Jersey library association 
was held at the Hotel Chelsea, Atlan- 
tic City, Friday afternoon, April 30, 
with Dr H. B. Van Hoesen presiding. 

Dr Van Hoesen introduced Dr Herb- 
ert Adams Gibbons, author of The new 
map of Europe, The new map of 
Africa, etc., who spoke about the San 
Remo conference.* 

In making the treasurer’s report 
Miss Lupton said that, altho the as- 
sociation has for sometime been short 
of funds, it is not necessary to increase 
membership dues from fifty cents to 
one dollar. Total membership in the 
association numbers now 250 while the 
possible membership is 1421. 

Mr Arthur C. Mack, president of the 
board of trustees of the Public library 
of Edgewater, gave a report of the 
work of the committee on increased 
appropriations. 

At the 1919 fall meeting at Passaic 
a motion called for a committee of five 
trustees to be appointed by the presi- 
dent of the association to draft a bill 
for increased library appropriation and 
to bring the matter to the attention of 
the New Jersey legislature. 

In making the report Mr Mack said 
a questionnaire was sent out to the 
president of each library board in New 
Jersey in order to gain a complete 
statement of the present financial con- 
dition of libraries. The tabulated sta- 
tistics were based only on figures of 
libraries receiving municipal support. 
The investigations made by the com- 
mittee led them to believe that the cost 
of library maintenance is being kept 
down at the expense of good service 
and that librarians and assistants are 
not paid enough to provide satisfactory 
living conditions. The committee rec- 
ommended that an effort be made to 
amend the state library law which now 


*(He had evidently made up his mind 
against the League of Nations and the 
treaty of peace. His address was of a most 
unusual character for a library meeting. 
Personalities, politics and partisanship were 
the outstanding features. Editor.) 
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requires a levy of one-third of a mill 
on the assessed valuation and allows 
an added permissible one-sixth of a 
mill, so that it will retain the manda- 
tory one-third of a mill and change the 
permissible added one-sixth to a per- 
missible one-third. The committee 
stated that libraries should make them- 
selves so valuable that city bodies, be- 
cause of public opinion, will be ready 
to grant maximum appropriations when 
they are needed. The committee stood 
ready to propose such an amendment 
to the state legislature should the 
State library association wish it. 

The discussion was quite general and 
it was finally voted that the matter be 
referred to the Executive committee 
of the association for final action and 
the present committee reporting be 
asked to act as an advisory committee. 

The following officers for the com- 
ing year were elected: 

Miss M. Kilgour, librarian, Public 
library, Kearny, president; Edward A. 
Farr, Wenonah, first vice-president ; 
Miss Dorothy Pinneo, Public library, 
Elizabeth, second vice-president; Miss 
Florence Bowman, librarian, Public li- 
brary, Plainfield, secretary; Miss 
Martha A. Burnet, librarian, Public li- 
brary, Dover, treasurer. 

Mr Bamford moved that the Execu- 
tive committee be asked to prepare and 
report at the next meeting a minimum 
wage that the association would recom- 
mend for librarians. Mr Peck read sta- 
tistics taken from the 1917 American 
Library Annual, showing the per cent 
spent for salaries and books by a num- 
ber of libraries. In almost every case 
the per cent for salaries was higher than 
the New Jersey average of 46 per cent. 
In one case the salary per cent was as 
high as 79 per cent. Mr Bamford’s mo- 
tion was amended to include salaries of 
assistants as well as librarians and the 
motion was carried. 


Coming meetings 
The next annual conference of the 
Pacific Northwest library association 
will be held in Portland, Oregon, Sep- 
tember 2-4, 1920. Anyone interested 
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in library work from any part of the 
country will be welcome. 


Announcement has been made of a 
meeting of the New England library 
clubs at the Isle of Shoals, July 1-3. 
The Oceanic hotel at Star Island has 
been reserved exclusively for libra- 
rians and their friends. Reservation 
should be made directly with the hotel 
after June 15. 





Interesting Things in Print 
Bulletin No. 8 of the Newberry library, 
Chicago, contains a list of acquisitions by 
the library in 1919. 


The Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union for April described at length one 
of the new libraries in South America. 


A very sane and effective presenta- 
tion of library work as a vocation is 
found in a little leaflet sent out by the 
Library School of Western Reserve 
university, under the title of “Bringing 
books and people together.” 


What Book? of the Carnegie library, 
Pittsburgh, for May contains a review 
of the books in that library relating 
to art and to artists. This is timely in 
view of the nineteenth annual Inter- 
national exhibition of paintings which 
opened in the Carnegie art galleries, 
May 1. 


The Carnegie library of Pittsburgh 
has issued a specially valuable list of 
books under the title “New Ameri- 
cans.” It includes the writings of 
those who are actually engaged in 
work with the immigrants in commun- 
ity organization, in national service, 
housing, industrial and social life of 
the day. 

The monthly magazine, Art and Arch- 
aeology, has absorbed Art and Life, and 
commencing with the May issue the two 
will be issued as one publication under 
the former title. It is announced, at 
their recently established New York of- 
fice at 1 West 34th street, that Art and 
Archaeology will complete, commencing 
with the April issue, all unexpired sub- 
scriptions to Art and Life. 
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The January to April, 1920, number 
of the Bulletin of Bibliography just pub- 
lished, contains two articles of unusual 
importance, one, a list alphabetically ar- 
ranged of periodicals that were af- 
fected by the printers’ strike in New 
York City which began last October. 
This list shows which issues of the 
various magazines were omitted or 
combined with other numbers, and will 
be most useful where magazines are 
being prepared for binding. In the 
same issue is the annual “Index to li- 
brary reference lists’ compiled by the 
Public library, Providence, R. I. 


The University of North Carolina has 
issued thru Extension Leaflets, Volume 
3, No. 7, an outline and discussion of the 
topic, “Our heritage: a study thru lit- 
erature of the American traditions.” 
This was prepared by James Holly 
Hanford, Ph.D., professor of English 
literature at the University of North 
Carolina. In addition to the outline 
for the 15 discussions there is a chap- 
ter on club study and the preparation 
of papers, that is both instructive and 
illuminating. A bibliography (5 p.) of 
material thru which the American 
tradition may be traced closes the 
study. Librarians will do a good work 
to direct the attention of their readers 
and particularly their club members to 
this pamphlet. 

“The function of the public library in 
democracy” is the title of an address de- 
livered by John H. Leete, director of 
the Carnegie library at Pittsburgh, at 
the annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania state education association in 
Philadelphia, December, 1919. The ad- 
dress has been printed in separates. 

Mr. Leete makes clear his belief in 
the slogan of educational work that all 
information in print must be readily 
accessible to all the community, but he 
emphasizes equally that a large func- 
tion, if not the leading one of the pub- 
lic library in a democracy, is the ser- 
vice that must accompany the pre- 
sentation of printed material in order 
to derive from the latter the greatest 
benefits. 
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A booklet issued by Brentano’s con- 
tains a selected list of Spanish books. 
This list is classified and the entries are 
annotated. The general notes _inter- 
spersed among the lists are valuable as 
giving a general review of the literature 
of the Spanish language. The selection 
was made by Professor F. De Onis of 
Columbia university, well known as the 
leading interpretor of Spanish literature, 
both ancient and modern. It is the first 
effort in this country to make somewhat 
of a survey of the literature of the Span- 
ish language, especially that of South 
America. 

The proceedings for 1919 of the 
American Library Institute makes a very 
creditable volume of 284 pages. It in- 
cludes the papers and discussions offered 
at the meeting, March 8, 1919, at At- 
lantic City. The material in this volume 
relates to Literature of International co- 
operation: War records and Certain 
phases of bibliography. The papers and 
proceedings may be had from A. L. A. 
Headquarters, 78 East Washington 
Street, Chicago. Prices given on appli- 
cation. 

Report of the Director, Carnegie li- 
brary, Pittsburgh, 1919, is something 
different from the usual. It is prepared 
not for the technical librarian but to 
tell others what is going on. The work 
of the library is portrayed by the mem- 
bers of the staff who are actually doing 
it, showin in a vivid way the every day 
solution of the problems. 





The New Community 


Abbott, G. Immigrant and the community. 

Aronevici, C. Knowing one’s own community. 

Aronovici, C. Social survey. 

Burleigh, L. Community theatre in theory 
and practice. 

Lewey, E. New schools for old. 

Farrington, F. Community development. 

Fay, C. R. Codperation at home and abroad. 

Field, J. Community civics. 

Follett; M. New state. 

Harrison, S. M. Community action through 
surveys. 

Jackson, H. E. Community center. 

Jackson, H. E. Community church. 

Mackaye, P. W. Civic theatre in relation to 
the redemption of leisure. 

Patri, A. Schoolmaster of the great city. 

Perry, C. A. First steps in community devel- 
opment. 
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Perry, C. A. Wider use of the school plant. 
Wilson, L. E. Community leadership. 
Pamphlets : 
California. Commission of immigration and 
housing. Publications. 
Carr, J. F. Immigration work of the library. 
Community councils of New York. 
Social unit system in Cincinnati. 
Magazines: 
Playground. 


Survey. 
Berkeley Public Library Bulletin. 


Library Schools 
Carnegie library, Atlanta 

Miss Laura Hammond, librarian of 
the Georgia school of technology gave 
three lectures during April on the ad- 
ministration of a college library. The 
lectures were followed by a visit to the 
Technological library. 

Miss Gertrude Stiles of Cleveland, 
gave her regular course of lectures on 
the binding and mending of books 
April 5-8. 

Mr C. Seymour Thompson, librarian 
of the Savannah public library, talked 
to the class informally on March 31 on 
library administration. 

Miss Mary Bell Palmer, secretary 
of the North Carolina library commis- 
sion, talked to the class informally on 
April 24 on commission work in North 
Carolina. 

Tommie Dora BARKER, 
Director 


California state library 

A most interesting talk was given 
by Miss Amy Steinhart, children’s 
agent of the California state board of 
control, on the work of her representa- 
tives thruout the state, and the possi- 
bilities for codperation with librarians. 

Rev Harvey Miller of Sacramento, 
described the power for good of the 
library in the isolated community. 

Mr Ferguson gave an account of the 
Chicago meeting of the A. L. A. and 
the Enlarged Program. 


Esther Bomgardner, ’15, is assistant in the 
Los Angeles public school library. 

Katharine Cahoon, ’17, has resigned her 
position as assistant in the Yolo County 
free library, Woodland. 

Mrs Vivian Gregory Smith, ’14, has re- 
signed her position as assistant in the Cali- 
fornia state library. 
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Marion Morse, ’17, has resigned as libra- 
rian of the Kings County free library at 
Hanford to accept the position of librarian 
of the Trinity County free library at 
Weaverville. 

Carnegie library school 

The Carnegie library school has been 
called upon to contribute its quota to 
the general reorganization which is in 
progress at A. L. A. headquarters in 
Chicago by releasing its principal, Miss 
Sarah C. N. Bogle, to accept the posi- 
tion of Assistant-executive secretary. 
Miss Bogle’s whole-hearted and un- 
stinted expenditure of self in the ad- 
ministration of the school has made 
for it and for her a recognized place 
in the field of library training. ; 

Marie Hamilton Law, §assistant- 
principal and a valued member of the 
Library School staff since 1907, has 
resigned to become librarian of the 
Employers’ Association, Pittsburgh, 
P 


a. 

Miss Edna Whiteman, instructor in 
story-telling in the library school and 
supervisor of story-telling in the chil- 
dren’s department of the Carnegie li- 
brary of Pittsburgh, who has been on 
leave of absence since February 16, will 
take a well-earned rest until September 
next. 

Mr Charles E. Rush, librarian of the 
Public library, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
opened the course in Publicity and ex- 
tension, on April 24. Miss Mary Ellen 
Ahern, Editor of Pustic Lrpraries, lec- 
tured to the school on April 28. 

Miss Eva Abrams, diploma, °19, has 
been appointed technical reference li- 
brarian of the Morris Knowles Engi- 
neering Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Miss Margaret Kelly, diploma ’13, 
has resigned as children’s librarian of 
the East Liberty branch, Carnegie li- 
brary of Pittsburgh. 

Miss Adeline Macrum, diploma ’15, 
has been promoted to the position of 
file chief of the Morris Knowles Engi- 
neering Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lillian Sullivan Malone (Mrs Harry 
N. Malone), certificate °15, has re- 
signed her position as consultant on 
children’s books, Kaufmann’s Store, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Miss Ruth Van Kirk, certificate ’18, 
has been appointed children’s librarian 
of the East Liberty branch, Carnegie 
library of Pittsburgh. 

Joun H. LEereE, 
Director. 


University of Illinois 


In May and June, the regular work 
of the Library school has been supple- 
mented by two lectures from Miss 
Anna May Price, secretary of the IIli- 
nois library extension commission, her 
subject being Library extension in 
Illinois. 

C. E. Rush, of the Indianapolis pub- 
lic library, spoke on May 17-18, on 
“The difficulties of selling free service,” 
and “What is a good library assistant?” 

W. E. Henry, of the University of 
Washington library, and Dr C. C. Wil- 
liamson, of the New York public li- 
brary, are expected to visit the Uni- 
versity en route to the Colorado Springs 
conference. 

The Library club held its last formal 
meeting for the year on Wednesday, 
May 5. The speaker of the occasion 
was Mr Lew Sarrett, who read selec- 
tions from his recently published book 
of poems entitled “Many, many 
moons.” Mr Sarrett’s talk was most 
interesting and illuminating, as much 
of his verse is free, and he gave those 
who heard him many ideas on the sub- 
ject of the new verse. 

The following list of seniors will re- 
ceive the B. L. S. degree on June 16: 

Mary Isabella Brokaw, Anita Miller Hos- 
tetter, Amelia Krieg, Cleo Lichtenberger, 
Katharine Leslie McGraw, Maud Katharine 
McLaughlin, Mary Morrison, Grace Mil- 


dred Murray, Esther Pierson, Howard Brig- 
ham Sohn, Mary Lucile Warnock. 


Director Windsor and Miss Ethel 
Bond, of the faculty, will represent the 
Library school at the forthcoming A. 
L. A. conference at Colorado Springs. 
As the date for the conference coin- 
cides exactly with the examination 
period at the University, neither other 
members of the faculty nor members 
of the two classes will be able to attend. 

FRANCES SIMPSON, 
Assistant director. 
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Los Angeles 

The week beginning April 26, was 
devoted to library visits. The students 
motored to San Diego and Santa Bar- 
bara and visited public, high school, 
normal school and county libraries in 
these cities. At Coronado the students 
visited the Public library, where Gabri- 
elle Morton, a graduate of the school 
in the class of 1918, is librarian. In 
Santa Barbara the school visit coin- 
cided with the celebration of La Prima- 
vera and it was possible to attend the 
masque at the community center as 
well as to observe libraries and the in- 
cunabula at the Mission. The last of 
the week was spent at Riverside at the 
annual meeting of the California li- 
brary association. 

The students who have been spe- 
cializing in library work with children 
told stories at the Hans Anderson 
festival at Elysian Park, April 24. 
This is an annual celebration under 
the direction of the public library, 
schools and the playground depart- 
ments, and gives an opportunity for 
the correlation of story telling, folk 
dancing and dramatics. 

Special visiting lecturers during the 
month were Louise B. Krause, libra- 
rian of the H. M. Byllesby Company, 
Chicago, and Mildred Schaer of the 
class of 1918, now librarian of the 
Hanford public library. 

Marion Horton, 
Principal. 
New York public library 

On Friday, May 7, the school enter- 
tained one of the institutes of the New 
York State library association. Fol- 
lowing the plan worked out for the 
state institutes, the program was made 
up as a result of a referendum submit- 
ted to the libraries in the district con- 
cerned, which included Westchester 
and Rockland counties and Western 
Long Island. The programs consisted 
of a greeting by Director E. H. An- 
derson and of discussions led by John 
A. Lowe, Miss Wilson, and Miss Jack- 
son, Miss Frank and F. G. Melcher. 
Sixty persons from the district regis- 
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tered, and a large number of local li- 
brary workers were in attendance. The 
meeting proved very helpful from the 
standpoint of the library school as it 
afforded opportunity to the students 
not only to observe the preparation 
for such a meeting and the conduct of 
it, but to profit by the discussion and 
actually to assist at a number of points. 

Recent eastern meetings of librarians 
directing the work of the American 
library association have brought to the 
school an unusual number of visiting 
lecturers. These have included Mr 
Chalmers Hadley, Miss Linda A. East- 
man, Mr Adam Strohm, and Miss 
Adeline Zachert. In addition, Miss 
Effie L. Power spent 10 days at the 
school in connection with her series 
of lectures on children’s literature. 

In the present month, the regular 
students are going once a week to 
Brooklyn, as guests of the Pratt In- 
stitute school of library science, to hear 
Mr Edward F. Stevens’ series of lec- 
tures on the history of libraries. This 
is part of a cooperative arrangement 
whereby one series of lectures in each 
school is attended by both groups of 
students. 

Entrance examinations for 1920-21 
will be held on Saturday, June 12. 

ERNEsT J. REECE, 
Principal. 


New York state library 

The School had the good fortune 
to be visited by a larger number of 
lecturers and librarians than usual the 
past month. On April 19, Chalmers 
Hadley, of the Denver public library, 
gave a very practical talk on Public li- 
brary administration. During the week 
of May 2, Clara W. Hunt, of the Brook- 
lyn public library, gave her annual 
short course on library work with chil- 
dren. Mrs Henriette M. Derman, cata- 
loger of Slavic languages at the Li- 
brary of Congress, paid her first visit 
to the school on May 6 and spoke on 
the Russians and their reading. Caro- 
line L. Jones, A. L. A. supervisor of 
Hospital libraries in New York City 
and vicinity, spent May 13 at the 
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school and spoke on the remarkable de- 
velopment of hospital library work dur- 
ing the war and of the importance of 
its further development and extension 
for peace time service. William F. 
Yust, librarian of the Rochester public 
library and chairman of the Campaign 
committee for increased appropriations 
for the library school, spent two days 
at the school. Other visitors were Lu- 
cile F. Fargo, librarian of the North 
Central high school library, Spokane, 
Wash.; Ernestine Rose, recently re- 
turned from a year’s service with the 
A. L. A. overseas; and Paul N. Rice 
and Charles F. McCombs of the New 
York public library. 

The Junior class spent May 10 at 
the Troy public library attending a 
practical demonstration on book mend- 
ing and repairing given by Jane H. 
Crissey of the library staff. 

The following students have recently 
been appointed to positions for the 
coming year: 

Ruby E. Cundiff, ’21, assistant librarian, 
Earlham College library, Richmond, Ind. 

Birgit Foss, ’21, general assistant, Cleve- 
land public library. 

Ragnhild Olsen, ’21, cataloger, University 
of Minnesota library. 

Hjordis Roseth, ’21, librarian, Riordon 
Pulp & Paper Company, Hawkesbury, Can- 


ada. 
Elizabeth Seymour, ’20, reference assistant, 
Engineering Societies library, New York 


City. 
Charles B. Shaw, ’21, librarian, North 
Carolina college for women, Greensboro. 

Ruth E. Smith, ’20, head cataloger, Silas 
Bronson library, Waterbury, Conn. 

Jean K. Taylor, ’20, head of Tech- 
nology department, Silas Bronson library, 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Epna M. SANDERSON, 


Acting Vice-director. 
Pratt institute 

This year has seen quite an amplifi- 
cation of the privilege of doing practi- 
cal work in other libraries during the 
third term. Every student has been 
placed for experience in at least one 
library other than Pratt and several of 
them have gone to two or three dif- 
ferent libraries. Public libraries, col- 
.lege and institutional libraries and li- 
braries in business houses have all 
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opened their doors most generously, 
and have afforded the students the op- 
portunity to study their methods and 
to see some of their problems, with a 
net result of the utmost value. 

The course in book selection has 
been planned this year with the needs 
of the projected new library at Roan- 
oke, Virginia, largely in view. Most 
of the problems assigned have had ref- 
erence to this library, and the final 
test—the selection of an annotated, bal- 
anced list of 100 class books of the last 
three years—will, when the lists are 
combined, make a well-rounded gen- 
eral selection of about 800 interesting 
modern books. One other problem, 
the selection of a list of practical an- 
thologies dealing with special subjects, 
is published in the April number of the 
Pratt Quarterly Booklist. 

The field work this term has included 
visits to the headquarters and to some 
of the branches of the two large library 
systems of Greater New York, to three 
museum libraries, to several special li- 
braries, to the Columbia group, and to 
the Newark public library. 

The entrance examinations will be 
held on Friday, June 11, and other ex- 
aminations will be offered later in the 
year. 

Commencement exercises will be 
held in the Academy of Music, June 25, 
at three p.m. The Alumni supper will 
take place at the library June 24. 

Cards have been received announ- 
cing the following marriages: 

Lillian L. Griggs, ’09, to Clark Chittenden 
Wright, April 29. 

Katharine de Witt Rathbun, ’09, to Alex- 
andre Vallotton, April 18. 

Helen Cleveland Hobbs, 719, to Charles 
Douglass Barrett, April 24. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-director. 
St. Louis 

Recent lecturers at the school have 
been Miss Lutie E. Stearns, who 
spoke on “The next step in library 
work,” on April 21, and “Current peri- 
odicals,” on April 28; Miss Genevieve 
Apgar, of the Harris Teachers’ college, 
St. Louis, who gave an interpretation 
of Tagore’s “Poems of childhood,” on 
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April 27; Lyman Beecher Stowe, of the 
editorial department of Doubleday, 
Page & Co., who talked to the school 
on May 4 about “Book publishing.” 

The class of 1920, numbering 12 
members, will graduate on May 28. 
The exercises, which will be held in 
the library building, will include an 
address by Percival Chubb, president 
of the Drama League, and author of 
“Festivals and plays.” 

Simmons college 

In the visit of the class to Provi- 
dence, the department of the Public 
library where work is done with those 
who speak other tongues than English, 
was one where the girls would fain 
have lingered. During the last month 
the same interest was aroused by the 
talk of Miss J. Maud Campbell on the 
service being rendered by the Massa- 
chusetts library commission in helping 
to dispel the mists that hide America 
from the immigrant. 

At the request of the Massachusetts 
University Extension department their 
representative, Miss Stella Jones, spoke 
_ of Americanization thru story-telling, 
describing the picturesque community 
story-telling started in Bridgeport last 
summer. 

We also had a glimpse of some of 
the reading habits of our European 
neighbors in the delightful hour gen- 
erously granted us by Mrs M. Croiset 
van der Kop-Croiset, now assistant li- 
brarian of the Amsterdam public li- 
brary, and in Mrs Derman’s fine an- 
alysis of “What the Russians read.” 

In the Book Selection course we 
have been much helped by a lecture 
on Book ordering, by Mr Davis of 
Waltham, and Choice of books for a 
technical and scientific library, by Dr 
Bigelow, of “Tech,” and are looking 
forward to an address by Mr Wellman, 
of Springfield, on May 10. 

The subject of Hospital library ser- 
vice is to be presented on May 13 by 
the A. L. A. representative Miss 
Barnett, and by Miss Kathleen Jones. 
Mr. Dougherty will give on May 21, 
an illustrated talk of his experiences 
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at Brest with the Library War Service. 

The visiting day to Worcester, 
April 24, was most successful, thanks 
to our good hosts. 

During May, two class periods a 
week are being given to the considera- 
tion of special libraries. In connec- 
tion with this, visits have been made 
to the libraries of A. D. Little Company, 
Stone and Webster, and the Insurance 
Library Association, of Boston, and 
the Norton Company of Worcester. 

Further appointments of 1920 class 

Mildred Bradbury, assistant; library of 
Landscape architecture, Harvard University. 

Dorothy Drew Coffin, assistant; Des 
Moines public library. 

Marion Eaton, cataloger; Hispanic So- 
ciety library, New York. 

Virginia Dare Frost, reference assistant; 
Public library, Brookline, Massachusetts. 

Beatrice I. Gilman, cataloger; Hispanic 
Society library, New York. 

E. Winifred Olden, cataloger; reference- 
catalog division, New York public library. 

Margaret Withington, assistant; Social 
Service library, Boston. 

June RicHarpson DONNELLY, 
Director. 
University of Washington 

The school has recently received of- 
ficial announcement of its admission 
into the Association of American li- 
brary schools. 

Director W. E. Henry left May 1 to 
attend the Educational conference held 
in connection with the Centennial cele- 
bration of Indiana university. He ex- 
pects to visit libraries and library 
schools en route and to return by way 
of Colorado Springs, for the A. L. A. 
conference. 

The course of special lectures on 
practical library problems is proving 
exceedingly interesting and inspiring. 
On April 16, Miss Sarah V. Lewis of 
the Seattle public library, gave an in- 
teresting talk on the Purpose and spirit 
of the circulation department; Mr John 
Ridington of the University of British 
Columbia library on April 22, delivered 
an inspiring address on the Spirit of 
service in library work; on April 30 
Miss Mabel Ashley of the Everett pub- 
lic library, gave a graphic account of 
her recent successful campaign for an 
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increased tax levy for the library; and 
on May 7 Miss Gertrude Andrus, who 
is now in charge of the Book Shop for 
children in one of Seattle’s largest de- 
partment stores, told of the Opportuni- 
ties for book service in the selling of 
books. 
MarGareET B. MARTIN, 
Secretary. 
Western Reserve university 

The series of lectures on “Books for 
children,” given by Miss Bertha Hatch, 
of the Cleveland public library have 
been concluded; also the course on 
school libraries given by Miss Martha 
Wilson and Miss Edith Cook. 

The students appreciated the oppor- 
tunity of hearing F. K. Walter of De- 
troit, Dr C. C. Williamson of the New 
York public library, Miss Adeline 
Zachert of Rochester, and Prof A. S. 
Root, when in Cleveland in April at- 
tending an A. L. A. committee 
meeting. 

Joseph L. Wheeler, librarian of the 
Youngstown public library, spoke to 
the school recently on “Selling good 
books for almost nothing,” giving prac- 
tical suggestions regarding library fi- 
nance and administration. 

The Book selection course is being 
concluded with a series of lectures by 
Prof Clara L. Myers of the College for 
women, W. R. U. on “Foreign litera- 
tures in translation.” 

Recent visiting lecturers have been 
Mr H. H. B. Meyer, chief bibliographer 
of the Library of Congress, who spoke 
twice, his subjects being The field of 
bibliography and Relation of the Li- 
brary of Congress to other libraries. 
Mr Adam Strohm of the Detroit pub- 
lic library, spoke on Service and Miss 
M. E. Ahern, editor of Pustiic Lt- 
BRARIES, spoke on Library values. 

Announcement is made of the course 
in Library work with children to be 
given next year as a department of the 
Library school under the supervision 
of Miss Annie Spencer Cutter. This 
is a continuation of the course which 
has been given since 1909 by the Cleve- 
land public library, and is arranged 
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between the Cleveland public library 
and the Western Reserve library 
school, whereby the students have paid 
employment in the Children’s depart- 
ment while taking the course. 

Recent changes of positions of grad- 
uates are: 

Edith C. Lawrence, ’08, first assistant in 
catalog department, Carnegie library, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Phyllis McF, Martin, ’10, classifier in 
catalog department, Carnegie library, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Gail J. Koster, ’15, married April 3 to 
George W. Meade, Detroit,. 

Harriet P. Turner, ’16, librarian, Public 
library, Kewanee, III. 

ALIcE S. TYLER, 
Director. 


University of Wisconsin 


A course of 10 lectures on Binding 
and repair of library books was given 
by Gertrude Stiles, supervisor of bind- 
ing, Cleveland public library, April 
19-23. The exhibit of the A. L. A. 
committee on bookbinding was ‘secured 
for this week. 

May Day, which has a special sig- 
nificance to every graduate of the 
school, was made an especially plea- 
sant occasion, because Prof A. S. Root, 
librarian of Oberlin college, could be 
present. His lecture, The value of an 
avocation, on Saturday morning, was 
followed by an informal reception and 
the annual exhibition of poster bulle- 
tins prepared by the students. A pic- 
nic at Maple Bluff concluded the fes- 
tivities. Mr Root gave two more lec- 
tures during his stay on the History 
of printing. 

Other special lectures in May were: 


Newspaper publicity for libraries, Dr. W. 
Dawson Johnston, librarian, St. Paul public 
library. 

The public welfare association, Mrs Ed- 
mond Brown, secretary of the local associa- 
tion. 

Rural life, J. H. Kohb, instructor in Agri- 
cultural economics, 

Boys’ and girls’ club, T. L. Bewick, State 
club leader. 

Poster bulletins, Bernice Oehler, lecturer 
on art, University extension. 

Newspapers for libraries, Prof W. G. 
Bleyer, School of journalism. 
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Miss Bacon arrived on May 10 to 
conduct the book selection course. 


Lucile S. Lieberman, a member of the 
class of 1920, was one of the seniors elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa in May. 

Margaret Hickman, librarian of Public 
library, Eveleth, Minn. visited the school on 
May Day. 

Mrs Florence Farnham Dittmer, ’09, was 
engaged during the winter in cataloging the 
library of Tsing Hua college, Pekin, China. 

Mary B. Kimball, ’14, has been appoint- 
ed school librarian at South St. Paul. 

Julia C. Stockett, ’14, was transferred in 
March to the Public Health Hospital, libra- 
ry at Deming, New Mexico, 

Frances M. Hogg, ’16, becomes head 
cataloger of the Public library, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., July 1. 

Juliet Lawrence, ’16, has joined the staff 
of the Public library, Hibbing, Minn. 

Edna Roesler, ’16, librarian of the East 
End branch, Superior, Wis., has received an 
appointment in the branch department of the 
Public library, Seattle, Wash. 

Johanna Klingholz, ’19, joined the staff of 
the Public library, Evansville, Ind., in May, 
resigning her position as librarian at the 
Public library, Stevens Point, Wis. 

Esther A. Wendell, ’19, high school libra- 
rian of Marshfield, Wis. has been elected 
librarian of the Northern normal and indus- 
trial school at Aberdeen, S. D 





Library News Notes 

A parade of children with their pets 
was staged by the children’s depart- 
ment of the Portland library in con- 
junction with the Oregon humane soci- 
ety on May-day. Miss Jessie Millard, 
head of the children’s department was 
commander-in-chief of the event. A 
white collie won a silver cup for his 
small mistress. 

Three hundred and fifty children 
entered their pets in the parade and 
many more took part, carrying banners 
with devices urging kindness to ani- 
mals. 

“The wrong way to hunt birds” was 
the sign over a group of youngsters 
with pop guns. “The right way to 
shoot them” was the banner which fol- 
lowed, carried by a camera squad. 

The procession marched around four 
squares in the neighborhood of the 
central library and was marshalled by 
a special detail of police. 

The mayor acted as oné of the 
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judges. In addition to the regular 
prizes, each child participating received 
a year’s membership in the Oregon 
humane society. 

Educational extension work conduc- 
ted by Miss Ethel Sawyer, director of 
the training class, has brought encour- 
aging results. 

The drama club, organized at the Al- 
bina branch last year, has enjoyed a 
study course in modern drama cover- 
ing a period of 15 weeks. The mem- 
pership is composed largely of teachers 
and the attendance has been good and 
the discussions marked by enthusiasm. 

The series of informal book talks 
given in the central library have been 
well attended. After each talk those 
desiring to take out any of the books 
were permitted to do so. Many of the 
listeners took notes during the lec- 
tures. 

At the close of the last series of 
talks, Miss Sawyer gave out slips with 
the questions “Do you want these 
talks to go on? If so what would you 
like discussed?” with a space for other 
suggestions. Response was heartily in 
favor of a continuance of the talks and 
there were numerous suggestions of- 
fered as to the lines to be followed, 
modern drama and new poetry being 
most in demand. 

The Ballard branch of the Public li- 
brary, Seattle, Wash., took part in an 
interesting local history pageant held at 
the Ballard high school and presented 
by the pioneers and young people of 
that section under the management of 
the Community Service bureau which 
is trying to encourage neighborliness. 

The old settlers of Ballard opened 
the pageant with a tableau depicting 
pioneer days. All the participants in 
these scenes arrived in Ballard between 
1888 and 1898 and the women wore the 
costumes of those days. 

After many effective tableaux his- 
tory was brought up to date and the 
spirit of modern Ballard represented. 
The program closed with episodes 
showing the services of the public li- 
brary and other civic centers. The 
tableaux portrayed the library with the 
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books, charging desk, stamps and so 
forth and a busy librarian at work. On 
an easel a card announced “The Pub- 
lic library has books for ” and with 
each of the 22 local classes represented 
a descriptive sign completed the sen- 
tence. There were shipbuilders, lumber- 
jacks, engineers, Scandinavian readers, 
carpenters, poultry-raisers, students 
and teachers, soldiers and sailors, fire- 
men, housekeepers, mechanics, musi- 
cians, bird lovers, gardeners and many 
others. All came to the desk for books, 
singly and slowly at first and then 
more rapidly and in groups, and it was 
a decidedly busy day for that librarian 
toward the close. 

The pageant was pronounced a great 
success and among the results already 
noticed might be counted the fact that 
since then more patrons in overalls 
have come to the Ibrary than ever vis- 
ited it before. 

“Project-work,” the method of in- 

struction now so much emphasized in 
the schools, has furnished a particu- 
larly interesting exhibit of four “pro- 
jects” to the Teachers’ room recently, 
where all the teachers of the city, as 
well as parents and others. interested 
in educational methods could examine 
and study it. 
_ The following letter was sent to the 
presidents of the various clubs and 
study classes in Seattle, Wash., by the 
Public library of the city: 

Dear : Knowing that the program 
committee of your club will very 
soon be working on the yearbook 
for 1920-21, we wish to extend to 
the committee a cordial invitation to 
consult the resources of the library be- 
fore determining upon the work for 
the year. 

We have in the reference room a 
large number of club programs and 
outlines of study, also information on 
a variety of subjects from whiich an 
interesting topic for a year’s work 
could be chosen. If the committee de- 
sires, we will be glad to suggest sub- 
jects, assist in arranging a program, 
or collect material on any subject in- 
dicated. A telephone call stating when 








the committee would wish to avail it- 
self of any of these suggestions would 
enable the library to have material 
ready. 

What has become an annual affair 
of the children’s room in the Quin- 
sigamond branch of Public library of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, was held 
again this year with increased interest 
and success. This affair takes the form 
of an exhibit of dolls which has two 
or three underlying principles. First, 
the dolls are made to represent the 
costume and customs of various coun- 
tries and second to create an interest 
and a pride in the personal appearance 
of the dolls. 

Very simple prizes this year were of- 
fered for the neatest dressed dolls, two 
for the prettiest dressed dolls, two for 
the best small dolls and two for the 
best large dolls. The prizes were rib- 
bon badges decorated with one or two 
rows of bright beads. There is much 
competition among the foreign chil- 
dren of various nationalities, in pre- 
paring their dolls, and incidentally, 
themselves. 

The Indianapolis public library has 
been adding its contribution to the Cen_ 
tennial spirit in preparation for the ap- 
proaching celebration. Story hours 
have been conducted in the branch li- 
braries at which tales of pioneer days 
were told. Several prominent citizens 
acquainted with early days in Indiana 
have contributed generously from 
their fund of stories to some of these 
group meetings. Lists of material on 
early Indianapolis history have been 
sent out to teachers and every effort 
made to help in the numerous school 
programs and pageants being planned. 
Under the caption 


What’s What in 
Indianapolis 
Know Your Own Home Town 


a series of interesting facts has been 
appearing in the Indiana Daily Times 
on the front page in box form. These 
bits of information deal with Indian- 
apolis history and opportunities and 
are selected from the constant stream 
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of questions daily put to the reference 
department. 
Utah 

Miss Mary E. Downey, library secre- 
tary for the State of Utah writes as 
follows: 

The school in Ogden has been in session 
for a week and is certainly going with all 
the success one could ask. We have 24 
students, including four from California 
county libraries. Miss Harris, Miss Little- 
field and Miss Smith of the Ogden public 
library are assisting me in the work. As 
you know, the school is being held with 
the co-operation of the Ogden public library 
with the State department of public instruc- 
tion. 

A district library meeting including the 
libraries in the northern part of the state 
was held in Ogden on Arbor Day. This 
day being a holiday made it possible for 
librarians to close their libraries and to 
have a full attendance. Some of the sub- 
jects discussed were: Reports of progress 
from libraries represented; The county 
library movement; Music collections in the 
library; Book collecting contests thru high 
school and junior high schools; Magazine 
collecting contests; Best book I have read 
during the year. Tas 

A campaign for new county and municipal 
libraries has been put on in the State of 
Utah and we expect all of the counties in 
the state to which the law applies to be 
under the county system this year. 

In addition to the work with pictures 
that is done thru the Children’s de- 
partment in Public library, Worcester, 
Mass., for the schools and teachers, the 
library contains a collection of very 
valuable plates more especially for the 
use of adult art students or art lovers. 

This collection comprises a large 
number of carbon photographs illus- 
trating the history of art, many colored 
reproductions, such as the chromo- 
lithographs of the Arundel society, the 
Medici prints, examples of the various 
processes in modern color work. An 
effort is made to represent the work 
of American artists especially. It con- 
tains also smaller plates for circulatior 
especially, including post cards whict 
have many uses. 

On the walls of the two art rooms 
exhibitions arranged from this collec 
tion are continuously presented to the 
public and as all kinds of classes use 
these rooms as meeting places, the 
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plates are viewed during the year by 
many people. For instance during 
1919 over 100 different clubs, classes, 
or committees held their meetings 
here. 

The exhibitions for the year were 
as follows: Versailles, French cos- 
tume, Italian textile design, Slav cos- 
tume and Dalmatian architecture, 
Graphic exhibit on rehabilitation of the 
crippled and blinded, Landscapes by 
American artists, Figure painting by 
American artists, and miscellaneous 
plates as samples of the various kinds 
as to processes of reproduction. 

When art study classes come for 
special meetings, plates are hung and 
books brought together on the sub- 
ject of the day. 

Plates are loaned both to clubs and 
individuals, often to out of town 
classes. 

The three branches select their 
smaller exhibitions from this collec- 
tion also. 

Illustrated books on American art are 
to be found on the tables. 

G. W. W. 





Book Notes 

A unique book is “Wilderness”—“a 
journal of quiet adventure in Alaska,” 
by Rockwell Kent, published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. It is illustrated by the 
author with remarkable black and 
white drawings which seem to typify 
the contrast of light and shade in the 
country in which they were made. 

Most of this book was written on Fox 
Island in Alaska, a journal added to from 
day to day. It was not meant for publica- 
tion, but merely that we who were living 
there that year might have always an un- 
failing memory of a wonderfully happy time. 
There’s a ring of truth to all freshly written 
records of experience that, whatever their 
shortcomings, makes them at least inviolable. 
—Rockwell Kent, in the preface. 

“At the far corner built to the floor 
in orthodox bookcase fashion, a library. 

“We may glance at the books. There 
are: 

Indian essays, Coomaraswamy; Griechische 
Vasen: Water babies; Robinson Crusoe; The 
Prose Edda; Anson’s Voyages; A_ Literary 
history of Ireland, Douglas Hyde; The Iliad; 
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Crock of gold; Odyssey; Andersen’s fairy 
tales; Oxford book of English verse; Home 
medical library; Blake’s Poems; Gilchrist’s 
Life of Blake; The tree dwellers, The cave 
dwellers. The sea people, etc.; Pacific Coast 
tide-table; Thus spake Zarathustra; The 
book of the ocean; Albrecht Durer (A short 
biography); Wilhelm Meister; Nansen’s In 
Northern mists, p. 15. 

Children have their own fine literary 
taste that we know quite too little 
about. They love all real, authentic 
happenings, and they love pure fairy 
tale. But to them fiction in the guise 
of truth is wrong, and fairy romance, 
unconvincing in its details, is ridicu- 
lous. Action they like, the deed—not 
thoughts about it. Doubtless the sim- 
ple saga form is best of all,—life as it 
happens, neither right nor wrong, 
words that they can understand, things 
they can comprehend, interesting facts 
or thrilling fancy. Such simple things 
delight the child that half of “Robinson 
Crusoe” and three-quarters of the 
smug family from Switzerland are for- 
given for the sweet kernel of pure ad- 
venture that is there. (p. 72.) 

I’m reading about King Arthur and 
the round table to him; that’s good for 
both of us. He has made himself a 
lance and a sword and tomorrow I ex- 
pect to confer some sort of a knight- 
hood upon him. Apropos of the book 
of King Arthur, Rockwell said today: 
“T don’t think the pictures in the book 
are half nice enough. I think of a won- 
derful picture when you read the story 
and then when I see the one in the book 
I’m disappointed.” And these King 
Arthur pictures are rarely good in exe- 
cution. It just shows that one need 
not attempt to palm off unimaginative 
stuff, much less trash, on children. The 
greatest artists are none too good to 
make the drawings for children’s 
books. Imagination and romance in 
pictures and stories a child asks for 
above all, and those qualities in illus- 
tration are the rarest. (p. 154-7.) 

The Withers public library of 
Bloomington, Illinois, after having had 
an unusually successful “Library 
Week” continues to invite the public 
to the library with a special urge to 
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business and factory men to look over 
“goods in their line.” Interesting li- 
brary items are given in the newspapers 
and also booklists and book reviews. 
Lists on such subjects as Spiritualism, 
Maeterlinck, Bolshevism, seem perhaps 
more desired by newspapers and the 
public than individual book reviews. 

“With the exception of Mark Twain 
and Irvin Cobb, many of our books of 
American humor had not been off the 
shelf for a long time. We gathered a 
collection of the books of humorists 
which were placed on a small revolving 
case with a sign over them. The books 
of Nye, Dooley, Bangs, etc., were 
again sent on their way. The present 
display is one on biography; later we 
shall have essays. We think that while 
all the public doesn’t specially welcome 
such books, they are slowly “going” 
and the public is coming to be 
more acquainted with the fact that 
there are a few good books beside those 
of love and adventure.” 

A scheme for presenting a library 
efficiency test has been arranged by 
Miss Julia A. Robinson, secretary of 
the Iowa library commission. The test 
is arranged in the form of a question- 
naire, but this method is only used so 
that a library board may be able to ex- 
amine its library and reach some con- 
clusion as to whether it is paying suffi- 
cient dividends upon the investment 
made in the building and by the tax 
payers who are supporting the library. 
It is possible, of course, that someone 
may think of a point which has not 
been included in the outline, but it is 
unlikely. The outline is issued by the 
A. L. A. Headquarters, Chicago. 

A note from Mr Norman V. Donald- 
son of the Yale University Press states 
that the latter is attempting, thru its 
contributions to public libraries and 
otherwise, to form a closer association 
with the libraries thruout the country. 
There is published from time to time a 
Library Bulletin in which is included 
material and books which for good and 
sufficient reasons the Yale University 
Press considers of special importance 
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to libraries. For instance, the Library 
Bulletin issued in May, sets out a selec- 
tion of titles listed in the A. L. A. 
Book List the past two years. Thé 
Library Bulletin, as well as Literary 
Notes will be sent to those libraries 
that would like to receive these publi- 
cations and that to be put on the mail- 
ing list of the Yale University Press, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 

The attention of libraries and other 
organizations interested in teaching 
foreigners to read the history of the 
United States is called to the proposed 
publication of small volumes printed 
in bilingual text. The first sheets of 
“The Story of America” prepared by 
Albert Pecorni for the Massachusetts 
society of Colonial Dames have been 
issued. The text of this is given first 
in Italian, then in English on opposite 
pages in.a clear, interesting way and 
it is expected that the plan will be 
most welcome to those for whom the 
books are intended. 

Mr A. M. Jones of Marshall Jones 
Co., Boston, says that if the interest 
in the plan warrants it this book will 
be put into other languages, Polish, 
Yiddish, etc., and be followed by other 
volumes on other subjects—a life of 
Lincoln, a book on hygiene and one on 
agriculture are proposed. The plan is 
worthy of the support of the libraries. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons has issued two 
most interesting volumes, “Visions 
and beliefs,” by Lady Gregory, well 
known as the leader in the renewal of 
interest in [Irish literature. Lady 
Gregory gives in these two small vol- 
umes a further collection of the leg- 
ends, beliefs and traditions of the peo- 
ple in the west of Ireland, presenting 
a most interesting collection and a cu- 
rious mingling of pagan Druid and Chris- 
tian beliefs, overspread with the vivid 
Irish imagination which peoples the 
universe with the dream peoples, large 
and small. 

Some of the useful books on archi- 
tecture according to the list of the Public 
library of Worcester, Massachusetts, are: 

Old England doorways, by Albert G. 
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Robinson; Works of McKim, Mead & 
White, with 400 plates of photogravures 
and scale drawings ; Colonial architecture 
of Salem, by Cousins and Riley; Homes 
for workmen, the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion; Brick architecture of the colonial 
period in Maryland and Virginia, by 
Coffin and Holden; Remodeled farm 
houses, Mary H. Northend; Home- 
makers’ questions and answers. ; 


Fine books have a staunch and re- 
sponsive friend in Gertrude E. Darlow, 
who is in charge of the General Litera- 
ture department of the Los Angeles 
public library. She has a well arranged 
and roomy mind in which for the 
greater part of her life she has been 
actively storing up the treasures of 
literature. From every country and 
every century G. E. D. has gathered 
the rich honey into her hive which the 
people of Los Angeles now thrive 
upon. Men and women of this south- 
ern city make talks about poetry and 
drama and produce plays, but seldom 
without first getting their drop of 
honey. This is the ingredient which 
gives much of the literary life of the 
city its amber color and redolence. 

Twice a month new books are dis- 
cussed in the library lecture room at 
five o’clock in the evening by G. E. D. 

She speaks for an hour telling in- 
timacies about eight or ten current 
volumes. One fine old gentleman, who 
lives at Redondo Beach, 20 miles 
from the city, never misses a lecture. 

The books reviewed on Thursday, 
April 15 were: Allan Davis, Inward 
Light; Thomas Hardy, Collected 
Poems; John Masefield, Reynard the 
Fox; A. A. Milne, First Plays; R» A. 
Cram, Walled Towns; Lavu-Tsze, 
Laotzus Tao and Wu Wei; Winston 
Churchill, Dr. Jonathan; R. C. Holli- 
day, Broome Street Straws and Pierre 
Loti, Madame Prune. The authors 
and titles are multigraphed on short 
slips and each person takes one as he 
comes in. The books, themselves are 
always present and are charged from 
the lecture room after the reviews are 
given. Needless to say, they all go out. 
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Department of School Libraries 





Teaching the Use of Books and 
Libraries in the Grades 

The story is told of the clerk in the 
patent office at Washington who re- 
signed from his position. When ques- 
tioned as to the reason he replied that 
in his estimation everything possible 
had been invented and so he had de- 
cided to resign before being forced to 
by reason of the closing of the office. 

On first thought, the same thing may 
be said about a discussion of children’s 
reading. Everything possible seems to 
have been said on the subject. Very 
certain we are that childhood should 
be filled with the very best possible 
literature and that in the book world 
the child should live with the best and 
mcst inspiring friends. And true it is, 
also, that as early as possible he should 
feel at home in a library; but the sub- 
ject may be viewed from another angle. 

Most boys and girls from the ages 
of eight to thirteen would read any- 
way, with or without supervision. It 
is the reading age. But librarians 
thruout the country have to admit 
that there is a marked falling off in the 
adolescent period. Why is it that so 
many boys and girls who have loved 
books grow away from them and by 
the time they leave grammar school, 
they regard the library where they 
went as children, merely as a pastime 
of the lower grades? It is the place 
where they secured delightful fairy 
tales and heard corking stories at fre- 
quent story hours. 

Dr Brumbaugh says: “Free use of li- 
braries for children undirected is a per- 
nicious habit.” The child reads only 
for pleasure and when he has outgrown 
the books of his childhood he has out- 
grown the library. Of the thousands 
who leave school early a pitifully small 
percentage use the public library and 
they largely for light fiction. Ques- 
tionnaires distributed in a large factory 
in New York, a factory employing 
many college men, showed that only 


three per cent of the employees were 
doing any worth while reading. 

Miss Powell in her book, The Chil- 
dren’s library, says that there seems 
to be nothing that leads out from the 
use of the children’s room into the use 
which intelligent working men may 
make of a public library. Few wage 
earners realize that technical informa- 
tion which may lead to better jobs may 
be found there. 

Camp libraries did a remarkable 
work in showing men the value of vo- 
cational books and within the last few 
years many public libraries have estab- 
iished business branches but in most 
cases all kinds of publicity work is 
necessary to obtain readers. What can 
be done in our schools to show the 
value of such a public library and teach 
the real use of it? Once more we come 
back to the idea that the public school 
should teach a student how to get an 
education for himself and not try to 
give him the education. 

Like other human beings, the librari- 
an likes to expound cures. Her cures 
are for weaknesses in the library world. 
Why not make the supervision of chil- 
dren’s reading a twofold problem? In- 
troduce the child to as many splendid 
books as possible but at the same time 
show him how to find other books for 
himself, in other words give him the 
keys to all library resources. 

When a student is graduated from 
the elementary school he should know 
the scheme of classification, the use of 
the card catalog and of the reader’s 
guide and a number of reference books. 
He should be familiar with standard 
magazines, bulletins and other voca- 
tional aids. Then if that student is 
obliged to leave school at that time, he 
will not be dependent upon a_ few 
shelves of fiction for his further enjoy- 
ment and enlightment. He will not 
only know that these things are being 
published but he will know how to find 
out facts for himself, facts about his 
particula* job which will make :t possi 
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ble for him to better himself and will 
tend to make him a well informed citi- 
zen, 

The following outline which has for 
its purpose teaching the use of 
books and libraries in the grades has 
been given for three years in a State 
Normal school in New York state and 
is being used this year in a normal 
school in Massachusetts. Results can- 
not be doubted after watching a group 
of students, who have had the work, 
use the library. 

Grade 1 


Care of books and library courtesy. 
Use of table of contents. 


Grade 2 
Review care of books and table of con- 
tents. 
Introduction to public library. 


Grade 3 
Review work of grade 2. 
Alphabet preparation for dictionary. 
Parts of book~ contents, index, author. 
Location of books on shelves. 


Grade 4 
Parts of book: 
Dictionary; looking up words. 
Location of books by subjects. 
Public library rules. 


Grade 5 
Dictionary 
Review care of books. 
Value of dictionary. 
Parts. 
Individual use. 
Encyclopedia. 


Call numbers; arrangement of books. 
Catalog: simple use. 


Grade 6 . 
Review work of grade 5. 
Reference books: atlas, World almanac. 


Grade 7 
Card catalog—complete use. 
Reference books: Who’s who, atlas, 
World almanac. 
Use of Index to periodical literature. 


Grade 8 
Index to periodical literature. 
Reference books. 
Dictionary—complete use. 
Century dictionary of names, en- 
cyclopedia and Who’s who. 
Atlas, Lippincott’s gazetteers. 
English and history reference books. 
Complete use of library resources— 
magazines, papers, exhibits, pic- 
tures, pamphlets. 


We may take, by way of example, 
the teaching of the classification 
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scheme to a fifth grade class. The li- 
brarian may choose a book of history 
stories, of nature stories, of poems and 
one on inventions. One of the stories 
in the history book may be told so that 
the book may be introduced to the chil- 
dren in an interesting way. The next 
natural ‘step is to locate that book on 
the shelves and find that all history 
books are together on that shelf. Then 
the number may be discovered for the 
subject of history. Following the 
same method with the other books the 
children soon understand the classi- 
fication scheme of libraries. 

In this way the twofold purpose of 
the supervision of children’s reading 
has been accomplished. The child has 
learned of new books on various sub- 
jects and he has found out how to lo- 
cate others of the same kind. 

It is a remarkable experience to ob- 
serve the pleasure and the interest 
which boys and girls take in these les- 
sons. As their knowledge of the li- 
brary grows, their interest in a large 
variety of books grows, so that when 
they have passed out of the fairy tale 
age they have an entire library at their 
disposal. 

For the thousands of boys and girls 
who yearly leave our schools this is the 
factor which decides whether or not 
those boys and girls are to be swept 
into the routine of a workaday world, 
and with the need so great for well in- 
formed, thinking men and women, li- 
braries must not only supply the best 
books, magazines and vocational helps 
but train the public to use them. 





The Teacher-Librarian 

(From School and Society, April 17, 1920.) 

To the Editor of School and Society: 
As a school librarian, of course I have 
read with keen interest Mr Morgan’s 
article on “The High-school library and 
the Teacher-librarian movement” in 
School and Society for February 14. 
We are glad indeed that the magazine 
which we all enjoy has considered so 
seriously this particular branch of edu- 
cational work. 

If, however, some workers are a bit 
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disappointed in parts of the article 
which concern us, will you allow us 
to say so? For instance since the arti- 
cle’s very title announces that it will 
speak upon the “Teacher-librarian 
movement,” some of us looked eagerly 
for the writer’s definition of the work- 
ers so referred to, and I do not be- 
lieve all of us will subscribe to this: 
“A teacher-librarian is a high-school 
teacher who is relieved of a part of 
her teaching duties and placed in 
charge of the library.” A teacher-li- 
brarian surely deserves a wider, more 
professional and more idealistic classi- 
fication than that..A_ teacher-libra- 
rian may be a worker in an intermedi- 
ate or junior high school, in a univer- 
sity or a normal school, or in an 
elementary school, or she (or he) may 
be an executive teaching other libra- 
rians how to teach and how to operate 
a library. Wouldn’t it be fairer and 
more interesting to define a teacher- 
librarian as an educational worker, 
who, while possessing as her first 
qualification the desire and the trained 
ability to teach, presents, as a secon- 
dary requisite, a technical knowledge 
of the use of books and libraries? 
Again, in tracing the “Teacher-libra- 
rian movement,” Mr Morgan makes no 
detailed mention of the fact that for 
seven years in California we have had 
state certification for school librarians, 
with a very high teaching and library- 
management requirement—and that 
we have a considerable body of work- 
ers. I think that Mr Morgan himself 
would be ready to say that California, 
in the matter of qualification of teacher- 
librarians and the equipment of libraries 
in schools, has been a leader, and 
leader from the inception of the move- 
ment. He stated that when he was 
here at the N. E. A. meeting in Oak- 
land. In some ways, I understand, 
California has been more appreciative 
of her school-librarians—her teacher- 
librarians—than has even New York 
state. May I mention a local condition 
now? I do not happen to know of 
very many cities outside of California, 
where the schools are so appreciative 
of the library influence in the schools 





that the director of school libraries has 
a seat in the Bureau of Research and 
Guidance. California has been exceed- 
ingly good to her teacher-librarians, 
and it is only natural that they should 
feel that she has deserved well of those 
interested in the  teacher-librarian 
movement. 

A definition of teacher-librarian by 
W. H. Kerr, chairman of A. L. A. com- 
mittee on education, is as follows: An 
educational worker, who, while trained 
and actively interested in teaching is 
primarily a leader and an organizer of 
the use of books and libraries in edu- 
cation. 

ELIzABETH MADISON, 
Librarian, Oakland high school and 

Director of school libraries, Oakland 

public schools. 





High school librarians hold conference 


The first conference of high school 
librarians of Kansas was held at Wich- 
ita, May 3, with 11 of the 15 high 
schools that have full-time librarians 
represented. The number of full-time 
high school librarians in Kansas has 
doubled within the past year or two, 
according to W. H. Kerr, librarian of 
the Kansas State normal school, at 
Emporia. 

In the conference at Wichita the li- 
brarians discussed the problems of the 
study hall, supervised study for the 
pupils, the guidance of pupils in their 
reference work and the selection of 
books for the library. In all these 
problems the high school librarian, un- 
hampered by class room work, is in a 
position to render invaluable service, 
according to Mr Kerr, and the schools 
are just awakening to the need for this 
service. 

The Children’s department of the In- 
dianapolis public library has just com- 
pleted a survey of the favorite books 
of Indianapolis school children in 
grades three to eight. From the 6,419 
book notes sent in by the children a 
list of the 12 favorite books of each 
grade has been compiled. As a direct 
result of the interest excited by the sur- 
vey, 2,341 new library cards have been 
issued. 
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Important Publications 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
19 W. 44th New York 








THE LIGHT HEART 


By Maurice Hewlett 
This famous author’s latest vigorous 
romance of the Norse eountry. $2.00. 


ALL AND SUNDRY 


By E. T. Raymond 
-Brilliant, pithy word-pictures of 
famous people. $2.25. 


THE SIX-HOUR SHIFT 


By Lord Leverhulme 

The American edition of “The Six- 
Hour Day” with an introduction by Prof. 
H. R. Seager. $3.50. 


SIMSADUS: LONDON 


By Ensign John L. Leighton 

A profusely illustrated and authorita- 
tive account of the fleet under Admiral 
Sims. $4.00. 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE 


By Lt.-Col. J. C. Wise 

“IT was much impressed with its frank 
truthfulness.”—Benedict Crowell. Illus- 
trated. $1.50. 


JANE AUSTEN 
By Prof. O. W. Firkins 


“Should be read by all lovers of Jane 
Austen.”—Prof. W. T. Brewster. $1.75. 


FIRST STEPS IN THE 
ENJOYMENT OF PICTURES 
By Maude I. G. Oliver 

“The best book I know for old and 
young who would really enter into the 
secret of pictorial art.”—F. W. Gun- 
saulus. $1.50. 


Are These in Your Library? 











News from the Field 
East 


Elizabeth T. Williams, N. Y. P. L. 
‘13-15, has been appointed librarian of 
the Public library, Southington, Conn. 


Lucy Proctor, Simmons ’19, has been 
appointed librarian of the Gilbert 
school, Winsted, Connecticut. 


Getrude Allison, Simmons ’07, has 
been appointed assistant librarian of 
the General Theological library, Bos- 
ton. 


Katherine McNamara, Simmons ’18, 
has resigned from the staff of the li- 
brary of Landscape architecture, Har- 
vard University. 


Ella Coats, Simmons ’16, has re- 
signed from the staff of the Simmons 
College library, and will be married 
tha last of June. 


Pamelia Robbins, Simmons special 
08, has resigned the librarianship of 
the public library, Falmouth, Massa- 
chusetts, to become an assistant in the 
Detroit public library. 


Margaret Brewer, Simmons ’18, has 
resigned from the Air Service library 
in Washington, D. C. to become libra- 
rian in the High school, Attleboro, 
Massachusetts. 

Under the will of the late Frederic 
Hill, a prominent Bangor banker, the 
Public library, Bangor, Me., is to re- 
ceive the income from approximately 
half a million dollars, this money to be 
used for the purchase of books. 


Trumbull, Conn., a town with a popu- 
lation of about 3,000 has received a gift 
of $100,000 for library purposes through 
the will of Mrs Mary Frances Nichols 
Merwin. Provision has been made in 
addition for equipment and books. 

Mary Frank, Pratt ’08, superinten- 
dent of the Extension division of the 
New York public library, and a friend 
will tour New England this summer 
with a “caravan bookshop,” a motor 
truck containing a collection of 1,000 
books for both adults and children. 


TES 
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Katherine Tappert has resigned her 
position with the Free library of Hagers- 
town, Maryland, to become librarian of 
the Evening Post. 


Elmar T. Boyd of Bangor has been 
chosen to succeed Charles A. Flagg as 
librarian of the Public library, Bangor, 
Maine. Mr Boyd will begin his duties 
at the library in January, 1921. 


At a meeting of the board of trustees 
of the Public library, Bangor, Me., it 
was voted to have Mrs Charles A. 
Flagg finish out the unexpired term of 
one year as librarian, filling the va- 
cancy caused by the death of her hus- 
band. This action was taken because 
all the plans for the library have been 
made for a year and it was deemed 
best to carry on the work as outlined 
by Mr Flagg. 

Central Atlantic 

Helen H. Morgan, Pratt 715, has ac- 
cepted the position of head cataloger 
at the Bar Association library of New 
York. 


Ruth E. Wellman, Pratt ’18, has been 
appointed librarian of the Tompkins 
Square branch of the New York public 
library. 


The Library Bureau offices in Syra- 
cuse are occupying new and enlarged 
quarters at 401-407 Guernsey Building, 
474 South Salina street, Syracuse, 
New York. 


Marian Price, B. L. S., N. Y. S., 716, 
librarian of the Carnegie library at Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., will go to Vienna in 
June to serve with the American 
Friends Relief Unit. 

Mary Casamajor, N. Y. S., 01, libra- 
rian in charge of the Bedford branch 
of the Brooklyn public library, has been 
transferred to the Administration de- 
partment as Director Hill’s secretary. 


Marian Price (Drexel, ’11; N. Y. S., 
16), librarian of Carnegie free library 
of McKeesport, Pa., has resigned to 
engage in relief work in Vienna, Aus- 
tria, under the American Friends’ 
service committee. 
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Popular 
Authors 








HARVEST 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, author of 
“Missing,” ‘‘Helena,” etc. 

In the autumn of her life Mrs Humphry 
Ward still wrote, and wrote so well that her 
novels stood at the forefront of contemporary 
fiction. It is fitting, therefore, that in the 
autumn of her life she should have produced 
a story with the richness, the fulness, of 
Harvest. It shows her ripened and mature 
art at its best. Illustrated, $2.00 


MANY JUNES 


By ARCHIBALD eee author of 
“Exton Manor,” “Sir Harry,” 

Another of those leisurely, sane and de- 
lightful stories of real, every-day people, in 
the telling of which Mr. Marshall excels. As 
the New York Times says: Readers of Archi- 
bald Marshall “soon learn that to read one 
of his novels is like being introduced into a 
pleasant home and sharing the lives of its in- 
mates.”’ $2.00 


SWEETHEARTS UNMET 


By BERTA RUCK, author of “His Official 
Fiancée,” etc. 

This highly entertaining story is a plea for 
those who do not speak for themselves; the 
lonely lads and girls, the unloved lovers of the 
world, sweethearts unmet. It is another of 
those delightful romances which Miss Ruck 
knows so well how to write. J//ustrated, $1.75 


ANDERSON CROW, 
DETECTIVE 


By GEORGE BARR — author 
of “Sherry,” “Graustark,” 

Marshall Crow, of Seah: was elected 
to office many years ago. On a number of 
occasions since he has been on the point of 
retiring, only to find himself re-elected with- 
out opposition or even consent. Tinkletown 
laughs at, him, but it will always honor and 
respect him. Read of ~ activities and smile. 

Illustrated by John T. McCutcheon, $2.00 


MARY MINDS 
HER BUSINESS 


By GEORGE — author of “Oh, Mary, 
Be Careful,” 

Mr. =~ les "delightful story is based on 
the unusual idea of the revivification of an 
old-established manufacturing concern by a 
young woman who inherits the business. She 
introduces women-labor to break a strike and 
has other novel theories. Of course, there is 
a romance, told in Mr. Weston’s inimitable 
style. Illustrated, $1.75 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Publishers for Eighty Years 
NEW YORK 



































ART AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY 


announces that beginning 
with its May Number, 1920, 
ART AND LIFE, incor- 
porating the Lotus Maga- 
zine is amalgamated with it. 


Art and Archaeology 


is a popular illustrated monthly 
magazine which tells the story of 
“the arts throughout the ages” by 
means of beautiful pictures and 
interesting reading matter pre- 
pared by writers of authority. It 
is just completing its sixth year 
and ninth volume. The current 
issue and a complete set have a 
place in every library and home of 
culture, 


$4.00 Per annum. 35c The copy. 


Art and Archaeology, The Octagon, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
For the enclosed (3893) send ART AND 


ARCHAEOLOGY for thie’ months Commenc- 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee) 


Pee meee eee eee Hee eee eee eee eheeeseseees 


Copy for inspection will be sent gratis upon 
request. 
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Miss Fanny Hull, the oldest librarian 
in Brooklyn, died May 9, age 81. Miss 
Hull resigned her position as head of 
the Schermerhorn branch about five 
years ago after 50 years of service. She 
was born in old New York. 


Ralph L. Power, librarian of Boston 
university, is on leave of absence for the 
three summer months, to be head of the 
research department and in charge of 
courses in office management at the 
School for Secretaries, Washington, 


DC. 
Central 


Mrs. Daniel H. Burnham recently gave 
a 100v. set of the piano works of famous 
composers to the Public library of Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 


Vivian Trittschuh from the Public 
library, Gary, Ind., joined the staff of 
the Indianapolis public library on May 
1,.in the circulation department. 


Evansville, Indiana, was the first city 
in the country to send its check covering 
its quota in the two million dollar fund 
for the Enlarged Program. 


Miss Amy C. Moon, formerly of the 
Public library of Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed chief of the catalog division 
of the Public library, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. 


Effie L. Power will assume super- 
vision of children’s work in the Public 
library, Cleveland, Ohio. She will also 
give the course in library work ‘for 
children at Western Reserve library 
school. 


Alice McCullough has resigned her 
position as librarian at Appleton, Wis., 
to become head of the catalog depart- 
ment of the Public library of Evansville, 
Indiana. 


Jessie L. Ferguson, for some years 
the librarian at Ferry Hall, Lake Forest 
and for some time engaged in Y. W. 
C. A. work, has joined the staff of the 
Ryerson library, Art Institute, Chicago. 


Ruth K. McLaughlin, for some time 
connected with the library service in 
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Chicago, was married March 25 to 
Donald Davis Millikin. They are at 
home at 172 William street, East 
Orange, N. J. 


Johanna Klingholz, librarian at Stev- 
ens Point, Wisconsin, has resigned her 
position to become librarian of Evans- 
ville college, Evansville, Indiana. Amy 
Anderson, of Paducah, Kentucky, senior 
in the University of Wisconsin library 
school, has been elected her successor at 
Stevens Point. 

The offer of the Ohio state library 
association to provide the adminis- 
trative board of the Ohio penitentiary 
with 5,000 books (war remainders) 
was refused. The association required 
the appointment of a librarian to ad- 
minister the library, which the board 
refused to appoint. 

The lease on the quarters of the John 
Crerar library, Chicago, having expired 
May 1 and its new building not yet be- 
ing ready for occupancy, the collections 
will be unusable until such time as the 
quarters of the new building will be 
ready to receive them. It was the ex- 
pectation that this would be about Oc- 
tober 1. Present prospects do not indi- 
cate anything so desirable. 


Thru help from interested citizens 
of Evanston from the mayor to the 
day laborer, the Public library of Evan- 
ston is to start a book-truck, June 14. 
This will reach the outlying districts 
of the city, particularly for the foreign 
citizens who live two and three miles 
from a library in the summer when 
the school stations are closed. Much 
interest in the project is evident. 

Miss Martha Wilson, formerly in 
charge of school libraries in Minne- 
sota and more recently in charge of 
similar work and supervision of the 
branches for the Public library, Cleve- 
land, has been appointed librarian of 
the Lincoln library, Springfield, Il. 
Miss Wilson’s family lives in Illinois 
and she went to the Western Reserve 
library school from Springfield. After 
graduation, she spent two years in the 
Cleveland public library. 
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“The Credentials 


of Christianity” 
By MARTIN J. SCOTT, S. J. 


Unbelievers seeking to de- 
stroy the world’s faith in 
Christianity cannot stand up 
against the logic—the his- 
torical facts—the TRUTH 
of this great work. 


The religion of Christ has 
been garbled, distorted, cal- 
umniated and assailed by 
that certain part of human- 
ity who believe that other 
paths lead to happiness. This 
started in Rome the licenti- 
ous, the bestial, the brutal, 
1900 years ago when through 
the Teachings of Christ man- 
kind was directed to true 
moral and spiritual happi- 
ness. 


Answers All Doubts 

To answer in an adequate 
manner the questions of 
these agents of doubt, of un- 
belief, of hatred and dark- 
ness who have been work- 
ing to undermine the beauti- 
ful Word of God, “the Cre- 
dentials of Christianity” has 
been written—a book of tre- 
mendous force. Get it at 
your bookseller’s today. 


288 Pages Price $1.50 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
PUBLISHERS 


44 Barclay Street, New York 
Established 1826 
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The program of the exercises con- 
nected with the planting of trees in 
memory of the alumni and former stu- 
dents of the University of Illinois who 
died while in the nation’s service, 
shows one woman’s name on the gold 
star list. Miss Edith Morgan, a li- 
brary school student, died before the 
armistice was signed while working in 
the Ordnance bureau at Washington. 


At the annual meeting of the Wiscon- 
sin historical society Dr Joseph 
Schaefer was appointed superintendent 
of the historical library. Dr Quaife has 
been retained as editorial chief. Dr 
Schafer is a graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin from which he has his sev- 
eral degrees. He has been in the Univer- 
sity of Oregon for 20 years, but re- 
turned to Wisconsin to take up his 
work, April 1. 


The Public library of Cleveland has the 
following record for the past year: 

It loaned for home use 3,476,716v., 
an increase of 66,550v.; answered several 
million questions on several thousand 
subjects. On some of these answers im- 
portant legal or business decisions de- 
pended, while many were of prime im- 
portance to those concerned. It gave 
service 1214 hours a day at the main li- 
brary, with 8% hours on Sundays and 
holidays; open every day in the year ex- 
cepting July 4; average total daily issue, 
11,25lv.; average number of visitors 
reading or working in the library daily, 
8,675; club room meetings, 2703, with 
an attendance of 43,017; attendance at 
children’s story hours, 55,213; members 
of the library staff spoke to 676 audi- 
ences, numbering about 32,950 people; 
employees number over 575. One new 
branch building was occupied .and 
another nearly completed; received from 
taxes, $655,117; total disbursements, 
$680,401. A tax-supported body which 
has always lived within its income. 


South 
Olive Mayes, Pratt ’13, has resigned 
from the Girls’ technical institute, 


Montevallo, Alabama, and has accept- 
ed a position in the Hospital service 
of the American Library association. 
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Eliabeth B. Wales, Armour, 94, for 
a number of years past, secretary of the 
Missouri library commission, has sev- 
ered her connection with the commis- 
sion, and is at present taking a very 
much needed rest with friends in St. 
Joseph, Missouri. 


The report of the Public library at 
Louisville, Kentucky, states that there 
are 54,996 registered borrowers apply- 
ing regularly for books. Children not 
yet in high school make up 29,196 of 
this number. Based on per capita cir- 
culation, Louisville has the third larg- 
est circulation of books in the United 
States. The circulation of fiction for 
1919 was 52 per cent of the total. 

The Mayor of Louisville specially 
mentioned the library as deserving of in- 
creased appropriation which can _ be 
brought about only by increasing the 
taxes. The Library Board, headed by 
the mayor, has endorsed the recently 
formed Louisville library league com- 
posed of the employes of the city’s li- 
brary system for the purpose of: seeking 
public approbation for a greater appro- 
priation to develop the library system 
and to pay its workers adequate salaries. 
Miss Jennie M. Flexner is president of 
the new organization. 


West 


Miss Rena Reese, assistant librarian, 
Public library, Denver, Colorado, will 
sail in June for work in the A. L. A. 
Headquarters in Paris. 


Pacific Coast 


Miss Edna Roesler, Wisconsin ’16, 
formerly assistant in the Public library, 
Superior, Wisconsin, has been appoint- 
ed assistant in the Yesler branch of the 
Public library, Seattle. 


The University of Washington li- 
brary school has been admitted to the 
Association of American library 
schools, its membership dating from 
March 16, 1920. The faculty of the 
University of Washington has recently 
voted to discontinue granting the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Library Economy, 
substituting for it the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Library Science. 








